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{For the NewWational Rra.] 
The Prevince of Biography. 


RY WILLIAM RK, MATTHEWS. 


Biography is the gallery in which we place 
the moral and intellectual pictures of great 
lives, of prophets, philosophers, poets, orators, 
historians, martyrs, artists, artisans, those 
knightly spirits, heroes and sages, who, in their 
lives and works, have thrown their best effort 
of brain, their best impulse of heart, their 
blood, their toil, their soul, their strength, their 
love, their patriotism, and their inspiration into 
the grand fund of the world’s greatness, and by 
their achievements have made the world better 
and brighter, healthier and happier. 

The life of a truly great man is the property 
of all mankind, and is an event which ever 
marks an historic period in the world’s history. 

We need it asa help, a discipline ; it will 
impart to those who seck its influence the love 
for the beautiful, the disposition to upright 
ness, the enthusiasm for high achievement, a 
devotion to duty ; it will steady one’s faith in 
themselves ; it will give the clear head, the feel- 

ing heart, the pious philosophy, and, above 
all, the strength and inspiration of that re- 
ligion which the bravest and best are indeed 
pitiable without. \ 

Biography differs from history in this : His- 
tory has reference to the development of pein- 
ciples, biography of character. History is the 
great panorama of human progress and destiny, 
which excites sometimes our admiration and 
applause, and frequently our horror and dis- 
gust, according’as virtue or crime, barbarism 
or civilization are placed before us, but always 
with advantage to ourselves ; for, as Lamartine 
tells us, “History knows all things, teaches all 
things, not in winged words which strike the 
ear without impressing the mind, but in great 
It makes us impassioned 
and enthusiastic sharers in the scenes of the 
past, filling our eyes with tears and making 
our hearts palpitate with emotion.” Biogra- 
phy takes a human life and traces it with its 
manifold efforts, warrings, defeats, triumphs, 
sorrows, and joys which fill one’s life from the 
cradle to the grave. As an independent braneh 
of literature it dates its origin far back to the 


and striking actions. 


dim, misty twilight of early civilization, and 
commenced its march side by side with history. 
Some of the most thrilling narratives of the Old 
Testament, those of Ruth and Joseph, for in- 
stance, are biographies. 

But the strong word | wish to say for bio- 
graphy is this: ‘hat in no way can the great 
lessons of history be taught to us so well and 
80 grandly as by its influence. 
made up of a small number of dominant facts, 
which “overtop history as lofty 
chaina divide and overlook continents,’ and 


these facts are fixed in our memory, not so | 


muck by the perusal of musty volumes of days 
long agone as by the well-told story of a noble 
life. Charts, maps, and chronology may be 
goed, but the lessun taught us in the warm, 
earnest life of a man touches us and thrills us 
as cold dates and figures eannot. What we 
want is not the frigid algebra of history so 
much as the brightly-painted drama of actual 
life. 

When the name of an illustrious person is 
meéutioned we recall rather an act, an event, 
than a@ person. 
expedition into 


Alexander the Great, on his 

Asia and Africa, scatters 
broadcast the seed of Grecian civilization and 
morals; Julius Cvesar’s huge work is thrown 
on the canvas of the world’s greatness, and we 
wonder at the vastness of his enterprise, subju- 
gading the Gauls and extending the blessing of 
human government over the whole extent of 
Western Europe; Charlemagne, Emperor of 
the West and King of France, impressing bis 
identijy upen the times in which he lived as 
one of those rare souls who are sent to us from 
time to timé to change the map of the world 
and inaugurate a new era in the destinies of 
mankind, grasping the tottering atoms of the 
fuedal world and forming them into the order 
and diseipline of imperial unity; Columbas, 
the “path-finder” to a world where the great 
problem of free government was to be success- 
fully worked out ; Napoleon, dazzling the world 
with the splendor of his achievements, and 
writing his name high as one of the great cap- 
tains of history, shattering dynasties, crumb- 
ling states, and leaving a black gulf between 
our present and our-past—these are the grand 
figures which loom up in history and impress 
with their personal greatness the centuries in 
which they lived and all the ages which are to 
come. 

Biography improves something more than 
the mind; it goes deeper and touches with a 
delicate and swect-scented influence the heart, 
the great motive power of all progress. What- 
ever moves one long and deeply elevates and 
purifies. All that softens improves. Moral 
beauties, shining out like a benediction, are 
displayed, and thus displayed many are forced 
to look, to worship, and imitate; and thus is 
biography made history, for by asubtile link of 
association, which we cannot, if we would, dis. 
unite, the two assimilate as the coming together 
of waters. The uame of Columbus at onee brings 
to memory Isabella of Spain aad this Western 
World of ours. Cesar mounts the stage of 
life and plays his grand part, and ever after 
our idea of him is associated with the Roman 
Empire. The Man Christ is born, and ever 
more we behold not only him, bat the gleam 
from the thousand campfires of Christianity, 
to which he applied the torch, and which have 
since burned and blazed and diffused their light 
and warmth over a worid, above which may 
be discerned the outlines of the highway He 
cast up forus, Luther stands net so mach 
for himself as for the stout and vivorous battle 


he waged for (Christian liberty and progress. 
And so we might proceed indefinite, as) 
ington for liberty, Clarkson for abelition, 


Wesley for Methodism, Theodore Parker ana | *#8¢ inasmuch as the other side (Democratic) | was in the possession of the insur 


Beecher as the two types of 
ligious thoaght and culture, Sumner for states- 
manship, Lincelu for emancipation, and Juhn 
Brown as the embodiment of American con 
Seience, Whose warmth of soul melted the 
shackles not only of American bondmen, bat 
the world over. 

This is what I understand to be the mission 
of biography; not only to store the mind, but 
reach the heart; to place in our memory, there 
\ stand forever, the images of good and great 
ho that lesson the world so sadly 

= Thou must be true thyself 
f thou the truth would teach 
1Y soul mowst overflow of thou ‘ 
tt Another soul wouldst reach 
ap > overtlow of heart 
4 ive r 
Think truly ash ae ma ch, 

Will the world’s fame ee 
Speak truly, and he Ti td : 

Will bea fruitfal seed — * thine 
Live truly, and thy life will be 

A great and noble creed.”’ 


All history is | 


mountain | 
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Organization of the Law Scheel at 
Lincoln University. 


The.22d of Febraary was a day of rejoicing 
and congratulation at this institution. 

A law class was formed last September ; 
lectares have been delivered by distinguished 
gentlemen at the bar, vis: the Hon. J. J. 
‘Lewis, of New York, J. 8. Futhey and J. J. 
Pinkerton, Exqrs., of Westchester, -Penn- 
sylvania, but with no formal organization of 
the department ; the day above mentioned was 
set. apart for this 

At half-past ten o'clock the stadents of the 
several departments assembled in the chapel, 
together with many zealous friends of the Uni- 
versity, among whom were J. M. Dickey, D. 
D.; J. C. Turner, and T. M. ©. Dickey, 
srs. ; General E. M. Gregory, United States 
Marshal at Philadelphia, and many more advo- 
cates of universal education. 

President Isaac M. Kendall, D. D., opened 
the exercises with prayer. After which J. M. 
Diekey, D. D., President of Board of Trustees, 
delivered the opening address in a manner 
that could not bat leave a deep impression 
apen all who heard him. Itappeared from the 
expressive countenances of the audience that 
they eagerly desired to hear from members of the 
law class. Their anticipated hope of an intel- 
lectual treat was realized in a way that not only 
bespeaks # bright fature for those who par- 
tieipated, but they laid the corner-stone of 
this department at Lincoln University on the 
memorable birthday of George Washington. 
And, like the growth of America, through the 
unerring philanthropy of ite citizens, we be- 
hold a commonwealth which has no equal in 
the nineteenth century. And we have all rea- 
son to believe that the law school at this insti- 
tution, with the combined influence of its un- 
ceasing friends and the continual blessings of 
God, is a success. ‘The first speaker of the law 
clase was Mr. F. J. Grimke, of South Carolina, 
a graduate from the college, who arose, with a 
calm and deliberate air, with an expression 
not of bold assurance, but as one seriously 
contemplating his coming duty as a defender 
of right and justice before the American law. 
His theme was—“ The profession of law a 
means to justice.”” Mr. Grimke’s address, for its 
logic, reasoning, and depth of thought, de- 
mands an appreciation from every intelligent 
mind. Perhaps an acute physiologist with 
keen perception might have noticed a tint of 
excitement ; were it so, it would be natural fora 
young speaker. He was eloquent. His argu- 
meats were capable of crowning the most in- 
telligent mind, calculated to arouse every feel- 
ing to his aid. The following are his closing 
remarks, followed by applause seldom wit- 
nessed in popular assemblies: “As an Ameri- 
can, | am proud to see this day, not only be- 
cause it eommemorates the birth of George 
Washingion, the illustrious Father of his 
j Country, but because henceforth it must com 











mMemorate the imauguration of this law school 
at Lincoln University; which law school, if it 
increases at the ratio with which the college 
has increased, is destined to rise and expand 
until, like the sun in his course, every eye shall 
behold it, and every tongue throughout the re- 
motest bounds of this country acknowledge its 
power as a means of good, Fifty years hence, 
when the desolate and waste places of the South 
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Sykes and his constituency ; but, in undertak. 
ing to speak for the colored people, he burled 
it back to the filthy ‘“‘bung-hole” of Democracy, 
from whence it was born and raised. Mr, 
Sykes was tofally incompetent, and the Flouse 
knew it. “Tf you mean to provide for this 
office fill it with a man, even though he be a 
Democrat, that has the ability to Gli it.” The 
bill was laid upon the table, and this is another 
indication that the Democracy is opposed to 
education among the colored people. 

The General Assembly have passed a bill to 
order an election for members of the Constita- 
tional Convention. The bill authorizes the 
Governor to issue a proclamation for the same. 
He (the Governor) having no veto power, has 
refused to comply with the act, and sent a long 
message to the Senate yesterday, where the 
bill originated. The message has created more 
confusion than anything that has oecurred 
here, save the impeachment trial. The Demo- 
crats caucused Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Tharsday, and have agreed (so rumor has it) 
to bring in articles of impeachment against the 
Lieutenant Governor for refusing to comply 
with the law. The action of Governor Celd- 
well is sustained by the entire Supreme Court 
bench, and’ the Republicans of this city have 
held three large mass meetings sustaining his 
action. The message was a regular ‘‘ bomb- 
shell ;’’ and whether it hart or not, it made 
a mighty scattering among the faithful. 

The trial of the Governor (Heiden) is pro- 
gressing slowly. ‘I'he managers are now ex- 
amining witnesses on the eighth and last article 
of impeachment. Josiah Turner, editor of 
the Sentinel, and king of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
was examined yesterday. ‘To-day John B. 
Neathery, the private clerk of the Governor, 
is upon the stand. 

Your correspondent had an interview with 
Governor Voldwell yesterday; during which 
the Governor said that he did not intend to 
violate his oath, nor subserve the constitution ; 
that he had been fully advised of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the convention, and would not 
issue his proclamation because of this. He 
was firm in his position, and has proved by his 
action that he bas the old Andrew Jackson 
ring abet him when treason and traitors are 
plotting the overthrow of constitutional law. 

ANON. 
> - <p - —_ 


A. T. Stewart as ile Is. 

A New York correspondent writes: “ I no- 
tice that adefence of A. TI’. Stewart has been 
going the rounds of the press, in which he is 
ealogized for his ability, cultare, and especially 
for the girls’ lodging-house now being erected 
at his expense in Thirty-third street and Fourth 
avenue. It seems quite right to defend a man 
from malicious and seandalous assaults, which 


stance of his being wealthy aad holding a 
prominent position before the public, but I 
fear much that has been said against the great 
dry-goods millionaire is well-founded. Of his 
ability there is not the least question. He has 


the quantity and price of goods in every de 

partment of his two huge stores, so that he can 
tell exactly when he is carryiag too large a 
stock of any kind. His executive talent is also 
remarkable, as well as his grasp of minute mat- 
ters, though as a rule he gives his leading as- 
sistants earte blanche in executing his orders in 
detail. Yet at the same time, while all of 
these men respect his intellect, they do not feel 
any regard for him persenally, and his suberdi 





shall be built up ; when her demolished cities 
and villages shall again rise ; when her waters 
shall be dotted with ships bearing the commod- 
ities of every nation ; when her railroads, like 
the electric telegraph, shall link her with the 
northern, eastern, and western parts of our 


nates generally bear no love for him. This is 
because Stewart has no bowels of compassion, 
but treats men like machines, gefting the most 
possible work out of them without regard to 
consequence. He pays good salaries to his 
ehief men, but mere pittances to others, who are 
kept under an iron discipline all the time. But 





country ; when all of her sons and daughters 
shall be able to testify ax to the power of edu- 
cation and religion to refine and elaborate ; and 
when justice, unadulterated, immortal, and in 

stinctive through the instrumentality of good, 

competent lawyers, shall sit enthroned in every 
tribunal ; aad when the voiees of the graduates 
of this law school shall be heard in the National 
Council and throughout the length and breadth 
of this great Republic, upholding truth and jus- 
tice, advocating the cause of the poor, the weak, 
the dowa-trodden, the eppressed ; yoa, when, 
by the combined influence of the graduates of 
every law school, in the words of an emi- 
nent Christian lawyer, ‘the halls of justice 
shall become temples of the Most High’— 
then, if not now, society, the country, and the 
world will recognize the fact that the pro- 
fession of law is beneficial and a powerful 
means to secure justice, and that law schools, 
as well as colleges and theological seminaries, 
ought to be established and sustained !’’ 

The next speaker was Mr. A. H. Cirimke, of 
South Carolina, also a graduate from the col- 
lege. His theme was—“ Law necessary for 
the preservation ef property.” He discussed 
the subject in a manaer that perhaps would 
have given credit to one experienced in the 
profession. There was not that force of elo- 
quence which characterized the previous 
speaker—not because there was any want of 
it—the argument of his theme was addressed 
particularly to the intelligence, which loft his 
theme highly unfavorable to eloqaenee. One 
peculiarity of the speaker, in his longest 
sentences there were clearness and fulness of 
intonation and all the delicacy of smooth in- 
fection. There was no voeiferous outery char- 
acteristic to a speaker when he has lost pos- 
session jof himself, but on the contrary he 
filled the most distant ear without jarring that 

of his nearest aaditor. On resuming his scat 
| there was evidently a manifestation of bigh 
appreciation of his address. Other brief ad- 
dresses were made by distinguished gentle- 


men—J.U. Turner, Esq., General Gregory, and 
others. M. L. 


| 
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Letter from Raleigh, N. C. 


Ra.eicu, N, C., February 16, 1871. 
| To the Eulétor of the New National Bra: 


the only test of a man’s actions are his motives, 
and according to indisputable authority Stew- 
art is aman with an insatiable ambition for 
self-advancement. He would be the first mer- 
chant in the metropolis of America; and leave 
behind a name that will not be forgotton. 
Henee even those who are dieposed to view his 
course most tolerantly say that they are eon- 
vinced that his lodging-house donation, the 
Hempstead city, and Stewart's other schemes, 
are intended, first, for hi» individual fand- 
izement, and are only secondarily philanthropic. 
Stewart was much disappointed at not being 
made Secretary of the Treasury, and felt the 
defeat keenly. He expected to do a vast deal 
of good by getting that effice, and had he been 
able to hold his own against the politicians 
would no doubt have cleaned out the Augean 
stables of the New York Custom-house, with 
whose corruption he is acquainted. It is much 
to be regretted that he could not make the ex- 

riment, but the facts directed otherwise. 
Stewart is honest, aveording to the business 
definition of the word, but itis his wors: trait 
that he will not brook rivalry and will useevery 
means to crash out competitors. There have 
been numberless cases where he has put down 
all his prices, and borne a heavy loss, so as to 
destroy a rival in trade, and he will do this 
without the least compunction. He seems to 
have a gnawing jealousy of competition, and 
shows a despicable spirit in this respect. He 
does not go much into society, but has a small 
circle of friends with whem he is free spoken, 
though at other times absorbod by his own 
thoughts. Me dees not care for money except 
asameans toamend. He is fond ef art, and 
has considerable culture. If he will carry out 
his vast plans for public good, we may almost 
excuse his personal defeets, but his name should 
not be spoken in the same breath with Peter 
Cooper, Vassar, Cornell, or Peabody, and other 


| really disintercsted philanthropists. 


ee _ 
In the Cold, Cold Ground, 


Mr. Stoughton’s report on Union Cemeteries 
shows that the whole number of interments in 
them is 309,225, and that the cost up to March 
last was $3,112,209. “fhe Government has not 
been able to obtain the record-title to the cem- 
etary at Andersonville, which embraces about 
forty-three acres of land, worth in its original 
state from three to five dollars per acre. Over 
$25,000 have been expended in improving and 
ne grounds. It was originally es- 
tablished by the rebel authoritier for the burial 
of the Union prisoners confined in the prison 
pen near Andersonville. The interments at 
this place number 13,717 bodies, most of whow 
were victims of a systematic barbarity without 





In the Livuse to-day (Thursday) Mr. Freneh, 


a parallel in the annals of civilized warfare. 
The Arlington cemetery is situated on what 


| is known as the Arlington estate, the property 


; Republican, utroduced a bill to provide for an | for many years of the late George Washingion 
Assistant Supermtendent of Public Instruction | Park Custis, who bequeathed it to Custis Lee, 


for the State, and uamed for the position Rev. | 


Jobo W. Heod, (colered.) Mr. French said | 


| colored man for the position, he would name | 


| Mr. Hood for it; that be omitted to insert the | ee 


| word colored beeause his Kepublican friends, 
j especially the colored members, entertained 
serious objections to the word ‘‘eelored” being 
inserted in any enactment of the General As- 
sembly. The Democrats, threagh Mr. Robinson, 
moved to strike out the name of Mr. Hood and 
mesert that of Hen, Thos. A. Sykes, of Pasqua- 
tank county. This was done asa direct insalt 
to Mr. Sykes, and to defeat the bill and prevent | 
the colored people from having a represente- 
tive in the Department of Public Instruction, 
The colored leader, Mr. Mabson, (a recent 
graduate in law at Howard University) led off 
in @ practical, common sense speech, opposing 
the amendment. During his remarks he 


that if Mr, Sykes (whe is 9 member) : 





| eral Robert KE. Lee, of the rebel army. 


the oldest son of hisdaughter, the wife of Gen- 
Custis 
The property 
ents uatil our 


Lee was also a rebel officer. 


New England re- | bad expressed themselves in favor of having a | @rmy crossed the Potomac, early in the war, 


whep it was taken possession of by the Union 
It was subsequently appropriated to 
the use of the Government asa cemetery for 
Union soldiers, and the interments now number 
15,209. It is estimated that the Government 
has expended $231,000 in its improvement. 
pers Send sen 4 ——_ was sold for 
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Yhis offered ineult it was a. matter with Mr, |: 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., 


are in too many cases excited by the circum- | 


a most wonderfal memory, and is said to know | 
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IRTHE AY. : 


which were responded to in 
members. 
TOASTS. 

ay 

ent is bui nel 
Springfeld, bat all over the country ; it i 
rising higher and higher as the colored 
climbs from the degradation of slavery to en- 
lightenment and virtae. 


RESPONSE BY MH, WILLIAM P. WEST. 


whose birth we h: 
We have 


tou years; to wher 


he was called the first time to the Executive P 


Chair, to recall the time when we were in the 
continued endurance of the oppression of cen- 
tyries. ‘Fhe gloom which hung over us 
lite a pall was thickened by the rebellion, im 
the magnitude of which the fate of the nation 
was suspended, quivering for life, with us as 
the pulse. : 

It was an hour in which the elements of jus- 
tice, civilization, and human rights were op- 
posed in deadly conflict with injustice, barba- 
rity, and oppression. 

The decision of that moment made Lincoln 
illustrious, distinguishing his humanity above 
that of every other statesman of his own or 
any other land. The nation will not grow good 
and wise without recognizing in this act their 
greatest glory. ; 

The subsequent introduction of legislative 
measures, by which society is being recon- 
atructed, gives the most encouraging prospects 
of this goodness and this wisdom. Humanity 
is in the ascendant, dispelling. the depression 
under which countless numbers endured untold 
and inexpressible suffering. Every additional 
good that comes from that reconstruction is an 
additional memorial to Lineoln, aad the nation 
at large, and eurselves in particular, have his 
memory that much dearer to us. . 

Very appropriately the place where he was 
assassinated and the place ef his burial have 
been chosen as localities to erect to his mem 
ory monuments, in the construction of which 
so much time and so much treasure may be 
expended as to distinguish them above all other 
mopvuments as much as he distinguished him- 
self above other men ; but, by as much as that 
work is perishable and truth is enduring, by so 
much is the greater durability with which gen- 
eration after generation will bind to their hearts 
the memorial affection for America’s liberator, 
honest Abraham Lincoln. 


2. President Grant-—-The honest pilot, who 


is guiding the Ship ef State safely over the 
shoals of reconstruction. May his band long 
be at the helm. 

Response by Mr. J. P. Ball. 

3. The American Flag—'The baaner of beauty 
and glory. Beautiful ever to the loyal sons of 
the Republic; hateful only te trajtors. It has 
seen dark hours, may see them again ; but ever 
at the darkest moment there will arise some 
Sheridan ‘‘ to save the day.”’ 


Response by A. 8, Thomas, who recited in 
fine style ‘‘ Sheridan's Ride.” 


4. John Brown—-He struck the rock of 
slavery, and the sweet waters of liberty gushed, 
which we quaif to-day. 

“Whether on the scaffold high, or in the 

battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die is where he 
dies for man."’ 
RESPONSE BY MRS. THOMAS ©. BALL. 


The decade just closed presents a pleasing 
contrast to the one preceding it, and has been 
charactorized by grand and glorious results in 
our country. 

To the noble men who have battled so hero- 
ically in the cause of humanity, and whose 
labors have been crowned with such brilliant 
success, we owe & debt of gratitude beyond our 
powerto repay. That which should be awarded 
the fullest meed of praise is that moral heroism 
which imitates a movement in favor of human 
information. 

The claims of those who are justly entitled 
to this position are frequently ignored, and 
honors which they merit are often accredited 
to those who were simply the executors of their 
higher and aobler conception, 

Among the many who engaged so earnestly 
in the crusade against slavery, there is no name 
that is more justly entitled to lasting fame than 
that of the heroic old man who dared to grap- 
ple with the monster in its stronghold, and thus 
strike a blew for liberty, the effects of which 
were felt throughout our entire land. When 
we view it asthe culmination of a !ife’s labor 
in the same struggle, we have greater cause 
for our admiration of the character of John 
Brown. ‘He followed neither Garrison nor 
Seward, Gerrit Smith nor Wendell Phillips; 
bat the Golden Rule and the Declaration o 
Independence. He believed in human brother- 
hood, and the god of battles. He admired Nat 
Turner, the negro. patriet, equally with George 
Washington, the white American deliverer.”’ 

The parity of his life and his high conception 
of Christian duty were sach that he recognized 
ne human law which protected wrong; hence 
in the Kansas war, as in the subsequent ergan- 
ization of the Virginia raid, he was conscious 
of the violation of no law. 

This, the grand historic event of his chec- 
quered life, is fresh in the memory of us all. 

In view of the circumstances surrounding it, 
this must be regarded as the entering wedge 
which had for its sequence the ultimate destruc 
tion of slavery in oar country. 

Unselfish, and devoted to the canse of right 
for right’s sake, this brave old man sacrificed 
all temporal rewards; and though his death 
was that of a eondemned felon, may we not in- 
dulge a hope that his spirit in its onward flight 
through the regions of celestial bliss watches 
with exultation the completion of the work 
which was so dear to him? It is meet that we 
should emulate his virtues, profit by his exam. 
ple, and keep alive the memory of his heroic 
deeds. 


5. Our absent members—Arnold, Beaty, Ball 
and Corbin ; we wish them all well, and ad 
monish Corbin, who has become an “Arkaa 
saw traveler,” whether it stops raining or not, 
to teach the natives the entire meoledy of the 
Union, ef which they have learned but a part. 


RESPONSE BY MR. T, N. ©: LIVEBPOOL. 
e following is an abstract from Mr. Liver- 
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those of the most eminent journalists in this 
country. 

‘He is emphatically an Arkansas traveler. 
The natives of that State, who ‘know bat 
of the melody of the Unien,’ will do well to 

ass the fiddle over to Corbin, who will wil- 
ingly teach them the entire song ; and if they 
will follow his lead, ‘whether it is raining or 
not,’ it will not be long before they will be able 
to sing harmoniously, and even euthusiastically, 
that old song which swells the soul of every 
lover of equal rights and union—the Jobn 
Brown song. 

‘Taken as a whole, our absent members, 
Beaty, Arnold, Ball, and Corbin, are men of 
mark, some of whom will, leave names which 
will be remembered and revered long after they 
are gathered to their fathers.” 


6, Our Brethren in the South—They have 
passed through tae Red Sea of war, and are 
now wandering in the wilderness beyond, beset 
by dishonest carpet-baggers, Ku-Klax, Demo- 
crats, and the devil. Be of good cheer, Yeu 
Shall yet enter into the promised land. 

Response by Mr. George M. Arnold. 


7. Hon. J. H. Rainey, our Member from 
South Carolina—The first of a long procession 
of colored Congressmen. May ‘the line 
stretch out tall the crack of doom.” 


RESPONSE BY MR, SAMUEL W. CLARK. 


Gentlemen of the Lincoln Memorial Club: 
At the last annual meeting of this club I had 
the honor of responding te the toast offered in 
honor of the first colored Senator, Hiram R. 
Revels. It was with pleasute that I responded 
then, but I can assure you it is with more 

leasure that I respond gow in honor of J. H. 
iney, the first colored Representative ; not 
beeause my trail of argument will be only 
slightly changed, but because it is significant 
of @ realization of the sentiment expressed by 
a portion of this toast: “The first of a long 
procession of colored Cosgressmen.” 

It is necessary for me to allude at this time 
to the educational qualifications of this man 
and the manner in which they were attained 
by him ; for too well do we already know the 
story of the negro student in the South durin 
those days when the Republic was cursed and 
blighted by that most abominable institution— 
American slavery. 

1 consider the filling of a seat in the 
House of Representatives of far greater im- 
port than the filling of a seat in the Senate 
chamber; not that I consider the duties and 
responsibilities of a Senator inferior to those 
of a Representative, or that the position is one 
of fewer honors; but in this—the Senator does 
net go to the Senate chamber directly from 
the people, but indirectly threugh the votes of 
the Legislature, and it is possible that a Sen- 
ator may be elected by politicul trickery in the 
Legislature; but the Representative goes di- 
rectly from the people, and with a full eon- 
sciousne®s of being the people’s choice. 

In this manner did J. H. Rainey go to the 
House of Representatives, and in this same 
manner is he being followed by other colered 
men; and may he not only be followed by col- 
ored men from the South, but may the time 
soon come wher colored men will be sent from 
every State in the Union, and may our own 
State not be the last on the list. 

The fact of J. H. Rainey being elected to 
fill the vacancy caused by the compulsory re- 
signation of one of the “superior race’’—who 
used his office for eorrupt pur —over a 
white competitor, is an evidence of the high 
esteem in which he is held, and also a measure | 
of the confidence placed in the negro. 

May the name of Rainey never be tarnished 
as the name of Whittemore is. May his public 
and private life be such that in years to come, 
when the list will have nambered hundreds, 
the negro can — to the name of Rainey, the 
first colored Representative, with the same 
pride that the American citizen points to the 
name of Washington, the first President of the 
Republic. 


8. The Cotton Crop of 1870—The ehivalry 
say the negro won't work, and everybody 
knews the chivalry won’t work, yet here in the 
year 1870 are 3,800,000 bales of cotton planted, 
picked, ginned, and baled. Fvidently the age 
of miracles has not passed. 

RESPONSE BY MR. J. C. CORBIN, 

Comrades of the Lincola Memorial Club of 
Cincinnati: In ancient times the question was 
asked, “ Can any good come out of Nazareth ?” 
The question stands to-day not as an indication 
of the men who asked it, but as an evidence of 
the gross darkness which covered the minds of 
a people whose pride of nace had been culti- 
vated to the injury of humanity. A similar 
pride of race in modern times prompta the in- 
quiry, “Can any come out of Africa ?” 

he matter was submitted to experiment, and 
lo! it was found that there is good in the 
actual good by weight and by measure, and the 
negro stepped into freedom with a musket in 
pa aga a knapsack on his back. 
geod the negro rendered reconstraction pos- 


The latest phase of the old question is an 
arithmetical one: Given five millions of ne- 
groes, what is their cash value? 

The statistician goes reund and finds that 
here and there a negro has raised a baleof cot- 
ton. He counts the bales and . finds the 
amount ey tape estimates the total 

Radics re ds, — — 
market price 90,00 as the an 
cash value of the negro. - . 


9. Dickens asd Dumas—They have left two 
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It is to be that this boundless fertility 
and elasticity have tended to lessen the general 
idea of Dumas’ pewers, and to cast an air of 
tentative experiment and rash adventure over 
many of his works. Had he written few books 
and concentrated himself upon some grand 
topic, his fame had now been equally wide and 
much more solid than it is. 

But whatever may be thought of Dumas’ 
_ and other peculiarities as a writer, all 

mit that he possessed originality, and origi- 
nality in any department of the fine arts is 
what the world calls genius. 

Time, the cracible, which separates the pure 
geld from the dross, and through which every 
thing bmge | shall live, will determine the pre- 
cise value of the great author’s labors, and the 
claim of his name te immorality. 

The most lar of his writings are the 
‘*Memoirs of a Physician,’ “The Count of 
Monte Cristo,” “The Three Guardsmen,"’ and 
‘* The Queen’s Necklace.” The last @ a thril- 
ling illustration of the politieo-social influences 
of the time of Louis XV, which were so direct 
in bringing about that terrible period in France 
known as the Revolution of 1789, or “ the reign 
of terror.” 

Now, of the great English author my time 
will not allow me to say much. To the general 
reader his name is more familiar than house- 
hold words, and certainly no praise of ours 
will add the weight of a feather to the great- 
ness of his reputation. 

To Dickens will be assigned a niche among 
the reformers of England. His fictions were 
always secondary to a higher ulterior purpose, 
which, like the old parables and Grack fables, 
were intended not 80 much to amuse the faney 
as to instruct the heart. He lived, and by his 
labors his fellow-creatures were benefited and 
the world made better by them. Whata noble 
ambition to live for! What a glorious epitaph 
for the dead! 

10. The Heathen Chinese—‘“ Thou shalt not 
oppress the stranger, for ye know the heart of 
a stranger, seeing ye were ttrangers in the 
land of bondage.”’ 

Response by Mr. Peter H. Clark. 


11. Our Citizen Soldiers—In peace, our sep- 
port; in war, our defence ; at all time our 
pride. 

Response by Mr. Powhatan Beaty. 


12. The Ladies—4iod bless them. 
Response by Jered Carey. 


The following toast was ¢nt to the Lincoln 
Memorial Club at Little Rock, Arkansas: 

Lincoln, the Emancipator— May his memory 
be revered while the sun shines, grass grows, 
and water rans. 

To which this reply was sent : . 

‘* Abraham Liaceln—He caaght the echoes of 
the old Liberty Bell, soundiag in his ear * Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land, and anto 
all the inhabitants thereof,’ and under their 
inspiration wrote the first President's message 
to black men—-the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation ; te his fame as a statesman and glory 
asa patriot malice could not but yield the 
crown of a martyr, and thereby insure him the 
highest place in the regard of future ages.” 


The speeches the following officers were se- 
lected for the next year : 


President, Mr. William P. West. 

Vice President, Mr. T. N. C. Liverpool. 
Treasurer, A. J. Anderson. 

Recording Secretary, P. H. Clark. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. T. N.C. Liv- 
erpool. 

* Keeper of Archives, Mr. Samuel W. Clark. 
Librarian, Mr. J. P. Ball. 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. Joseph C. Corbin. 
After arranging fer the proper observance ef 
the anniversary of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the Club adjourned. 


~~ + 


Tue Now York Times says: If any lesson 
has been taught by both our war and by the 
present one, it is that the best service that the 
defenders of invaded territory can render to 
invaders is to shut up large masses of their 
men in fortresses, and let them stand a siege. 
The great object of the invader is always to get 
hold of the enemy’s fighting men, mo capture 
or destroy them. If he has to march after 
them, hither and thither, and try to overwhelm 
them by the skillfulness ef hie manceuvring he 
labora under an cnormous disadvantage. The 
population is hostile te him ; his communica- 
tions are in constant peril ; his supplies, and, 
above alb, his ammunition, have to be drawn 
from great distances; his knowledge of the 
country is necessarily imperfect; and the de- 
fenders have it in their power, owing to the 
long range of modern arms, to throw ap earth- 
works any where in a singlonight, which, stoutly 
defended, may bar the march of any army for a 
week. Nothing, therefore, ean better suit the 
necessities of the inyader’s position than that 
his enemy should throw themselves in great 
bodies inte fortified tewns, where he can sit 
down around them, accumulate depots, house 
himself, and make himself generally comfort- 
able, and wait for the effects of his presence on 
the industry of the country and on the spirits 
of the yar ae and finally for the effect of fam- 
ine and repeated defeats on the besieged. For, 

breech-loading rifles, and the in- 

use made of the spade, it is now pain- 

fully clear that besiegers find as little difficulty 

in keeping the besieged from breaking out as 

the besieged find in preventing the besiegers 
from ™m, : 
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ventilated, in an organisation of whic 
the heading of article is the style and 
title. The officers are elective annually, and 
are to consist ef a president, four vice presi- 
dents, ons me secretary, 
treasurer, ge agent, superintend- 
ent, and a board of directors—Jay Cooke, Esq., 
being one of the trustees, and also financial 
agent of the Northern Pacific railroad, a cor- 
poration largely interested in the settlement 
of Montana. Messrs. W. Howard Day, 0. L. 
C. Hughes, and J. Lambert Datriuelle were 
appointed to interview him on the cogent, to 
ascertain what encouragement could ob- 
tained for the proposed project of the associa- 
tion. The committee called on Mr. Gooke— 
the arrangement having been concluded—-and 
were introduced by Mr. Joseph Ce Bustill, the 
general secretary. The interview lasted for 
some time, and was very pleasant and satisfac- 
tory. The whole subject was discussed and 
the committee highly encouraged. 

The object of the association is to establish, 
or rather to commence, a settlement of indus 
trious and enterprising colored people in Mon- 
tana. The plan is to obtain a tract of land 
and to furnish so many acres to the first settlers 
free of cost, and to assist in the way of trans- 
portation, at cheap rates, all whe desire to go 
there and settle on the land of the associa- 
tion. This movement is a practical one ; and 
the fact that it is an attempt at an organized 
effort to assist the colored people to become in- 
dependent land owners and tillers of the soil 
must commend it favorably in a high degree to 
every well-thinking mind. The Western Ter- 
ritories, and especially Montana, presents an 
invaluable field fog the enterprise of the in- 
dustrious mechanicbapitalist, or laborer ; and 
it will not be long before the whole Territory 
will be lighted up and made cheerful with 
thriving and enterprising towns and villages. 
The present population of Montana Territory 
is reported at 20,576, exelusive of about 15,000 
Indians living in tribes. The whites number 
17,982 and the Chinese 1,986. These are dis- 
tributed among ten towas, and are scattered 
pretty generally over the Territory. 

All the reports we get from Montana com- 
bine to prove that throughout its length and 
breadth are valleys unsur ed for richness 
and fertility, whilst the hills and mountains 
teem with gold, iren, and copper mines. The 
construction of the Nerthern Pacific Railroad, 
now projected to pass through the fairest por- 
tion of Montana, will open up the beauties of 
this region, to rapid settlement, and the rich- 
ness of the soil, the supply of timber, hills of 
ore and coal mines, and vast plains alike favor- 
able to the production of all kinds of grain and 
other commodities, will make the Northwest 
appear as the Paradise of the world. The com- 
pany expect to have it start some time during 
the month of April. For further information 
apply to any of the following officers: 

*resident—-William Nesbit, Altoona, Pa. 
Vice Presidents—D. B. Bowser, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Prof. Wm. Howard Day, Wilmington, 
Del. ; B. F. Pulpress, Allegheny City, Pa.; 
Dr. Henry Hiland Garnett, New York: Cor- 
responding Secretary, Wm. H. Dorsey, Phila- 
delphia; General mg ee O. Bustill, 403 
South Sixth street, Philadelphia; O. L. C. 
Hughes, General Agent, P. 0. Box 246, Har- 
risburg, Pa. ; J. Lambert Dutriuelle, Gencral 
Superintendent, Montana; or te any of the fol- 
lowing Directors: Prof. 8. A. Neal, Allegheny 
City, Pa. ; Cassius M. Brown, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
David M. Robinson, Harrisburg, Pa. ; Jos. B. 
Popel, Harrisburg, Pa.; Moses Andersen, 
Green Castle, Pa.; Aaron Batson, Seaford, 
Del. ; P. Spencer Williams, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

=> secant 
What Two Colored Men Have 
Done. 


_—-— 


In the daily dreary records of famine and 
on any novel story of 
y or feeling as we would 
on a chance bit of Christmas green pore in 
the snow wastes without. One such pathetic 
hint comes to usin oar — exchanges in 
the account of the career of a young colored 
nran known since the war to the suffering 
French try as le bon doeteur noir. The 
London Lancet says: “ Dr. Davis was a student 
of St. Batholomew’s Hospital, and a uate 
of Aberdeen. Both University and Hospital 
wore proud of him. He resigned a house-phy- 
siciancy at the latter institation in October 
last, and, armed with funds furnished him by 
his friends, devoted himself gratuitously, with 
remarkable skill and energy, to the care of the 
sick and wounded near Sedan, and to the estab- 
lishment of soup kitchens, which have yiven 
food and life to hundreds of starving peasants. 
Ale overtasked his strength and fell a victim to 
hia work. He lies buried in @ quiet nook at 
Fond de Givonne.”’ Simultaneously with this 
story comes an account of the opening of a new 
high school in Philadelpiria, to which was 
iven the name of a colored citizen eminent for 
iberality and devotion to the caase of educa- 
tion. In the address on the occasion, made by 
this gentleman (Mr. James Forten,) we notice 
one statement, that ‘‘his family had resided 
for upwards of two hundred years in the same 
district of the city.’ We have all been so long 
used to look upon the colored man as the help- 
less, nameless, placeless member of the human 
family—the one whe was to be borne with, 
lifted, fought for—that the sight of him steadily 
rooted, wing colleges, giving with the old 
knightly temper the largest of his knowledge 
and his life to his weaker white brethres, affects 
as oddly i pleasare. it will 
ve more than pleasure to our colored readers, 
‘or whom we record it, if it serve to remind 
them that with ‘fortune’s wheel they go not up 
nor down, whose hoard is little, but whoxe 
hearts are great.—N. Y. Tribune. : 
at 
Newsrarer Caanos.—Prof. William How- 
ard Day, of this city, and Cassius M. Brown, of 
have purchased of 0. L. C. 
blished for two 
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Subscription Price of the Wew 
National Era. 
PAYABLE INVARiALLY IN ADVANCE, 


§ 1 copy one year a = 


1 copy six months..... 
A copy three mouths 


5 copies ome yrar 
& copies six months ... 


11 copies one year.. 
10 copies six months... 

Do not delay subscribing. li itis not convenient to sub- 
scribe for a year send $1.24 for six months. If it costa 
Httle personal sacrifice the investment will pay 

To prevent loss send all money iu Post Office Orders, Regis- 
tered Letters, or Draits 

All Postmasters are obliged to 
requested to do so. 

The foe for registering 's fifteen conte 

Address— FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


register letters whenever 


Cash Premiums! 


For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of 85; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 
$50. 

ESE ton owe 
Our Periodical Premiums. 

We call attention to our inducements, in 
the way of premivins, to obinin subscribers for 
the New Natronat Era. We offer for one 
subscriber sending $3 one copy of the New 
Nationat Era one year and either of the fo! 
lowing periodicals: Tye American Agricultur 
ast for one year, publi®hed monthly, containing 
44 large pages, adapted to the farm, garden, 
und househoid—the subscription price of the 
Agriculturist alone is $1.50; or Peters’ Musi- 
cal Monthly, full of musical gems. ‘This 
monthly we will send for six monthe—the 
subscription price for that period being $1.50 ; 
also, the Gem of the West. a monthly, full of 
good reading, incidents of the late war, and 
one of the finest dollar magazines in the 
country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $6.25. The subscription price of either of 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott's Magazine one‘year 
and the New National Era oue year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 

Wantep Immepiatecy—Thirty agents to can 
vass the District of Columbia for subscribers 
to the New Nationa, Era. A liberal per- 
centage paid. Apply immediately at this 
office. 

isnt 

Jos Printinc.—We. are prepared to do al! 
kinds of Job Printing at this office. We ask a 
share of patronage. Bring in your orders. 








THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 1871. 
Se 
Attention, Agents! 








Now is the time to be up and doing. We 
look to you to increase our circulation within 
the next month several thousand. Our paper 
is needed to help educate the colored voters of 
the Southern States, and to urge their claims 
for protection against the enemies of the nation. 
This journal, from its location at the Capital of 
the nation, is an effective medium through 
which the wrongs of the outraged colored peo- 
ple of the South can be brought to the atten- 


tion of the Government. 





oe 


Charlies W. Denison. 





The above-named gentleman will hereafter 
act as Corresponding Editor of the New Na 
TionaL Era. He proposes to make a tour 
through the country, and will furnish us with 
sketches of his observations, which we can as- 
eure our readers, from his well-known literary 
ability, will be excellent reading. Mr. Denison 
proposes to promote the circulation of this 
paper, and obtain subscribers to the at ck of 
the New National Era Publishing Company 
Mr. Denison has long been known asa friend 
of the colored race, having been associated with 
Mr. Frepeaice Dovetass in the early efforts 
of the Abolitionists. Some articles from his 
pen have already appeared, and next week he 
will commence his regular contributions to the 
paper. ' 











The Governor of Our Territory. | 


We believe all right-minded and honestly 
disposed citizens of this District will receive the 
nomination of Henry D. Cooks, Esq., for Gov- 
ernor of our new Territory with entire satis 


faction. We have heard no other opinion ex. | 


pressed, and, as for ourseives, we believe no 
more judicious one could have been made. Mr. 
Cooxs is aman of unimpeachable integrity, of 
decided business capacity, of rare independ- 
ence of character, and a genuine Republican. 
If the act creating the vffive he has been 
called to fill clothes him with sufficient power 
to prevent them, we shall have no more of the 
corrupt rings which have disgraced and robbed 
the city for years, if half the charges made 
against them are true. He is too honest to 
permit any public abuses, and too independent 
of the world to need any such dishonest re- 
sorts as it is alleged these rings have so long 
indulged in. We believe with his official duties 
will commence a new and brighter era for 
Washington. Mr. Coore has a high character 
of his own to preserve, and he will be equally 
anxious to build up a good name for our city. 
The President deserves well of our citizens, 
especially such as are tax-payers, for making so 
wise a selection of an officer under whom we 
are to commence our territorial experiment. 


/ fF ence. ¥-2 ‘ 
. — : 
The news of the conclusion of peace wil 


| © thrill of Joy thi the whole wotld. Cer 
| tainly it =. al news, for the armis- 


tice was confidently taken as the precursor of 


France, the admigsion of crushing, irretriev- 
able defeat ; yet positive certainty was needed 
to dispel the black cloud that was hanging 
over Europe, apd spread its shadows more or 
less over the whole civilized world. The re- 
sults of the war and the character of the vic 
torious nation entitle us, moreover, to the hope 
that this peace will be of long duration ; that 
it will give ample time to the two nations 
lately arrayed in war against each other to re- 
cover from ite direful consequences, to prosper 
again and benefit themselves and other nations 
through the civiliging and peaceable pursuits 
of science, art, commerce, and industry. In 
the future Germany will be the first power in 
Europe; she will have the ascendency, and 
will bs so formidable that no other single 
power can venture to attack her with any 
reasonable hope of success. There are in- 
deed no instances in either ancient or modern 
history of victories equal in magnitude to those 
of this war. Never before were such enor- 
mous forees summoned together in so short 8 
time; neVer were larger numbers engaged; 
never before had whole armies of hundred thou- 
sands been captured, and never before has been 
seen such an unbroken succession of victories. 
Yet there need be no apprehensions lest the Ger- 
mans, flushed and intoxicated by so many tri- 
umphs, should step in the track of their van- 
quished enemies and assume an aggressive at- 
titade towards other nations. It is true that the 
men who now rule over them are ambitious and 
bent on aggrandizement, but they are also ac- 
countable to the people, and know that after 
Germany has been saved by the people they 
cannot ask new sacrifices for the sake of mere 
conquest. The German people are naturally 
of a peaceable disposition, and though, when 
compelled to figbt, they are unsurpassed by any 
nation on earth in bravery, discipline, and 
military skill, itis with them rather a sacred 
duty, which they fulfill faithfully, even enthusi 
astically, than an inborn bellicose instinct. 
They are not actuated by empty glory, and 
their love of conquest finds gratification on 
fields different from the battle-field. It is the 
science, art, literature, and language of other 
nations that the Germans want to appropri- 
ate, but not their territory ; and in those pur- 
suits, too, they stand foremost and unsurpassed 
by any other people. On that field they admit 
no boundary line drawn by nationality and 
language ; their familiarity with the gifts and 
productions of all nations renders them ap- 
preciative, and protects them from the narrow 
conceit which is the fruit of ignorance. This, 
of course, applies Only to the educated, but 
even the masses are remarkably free from 
patriotic conceit, and look with aversion and 
contempt on the insolence and arrogance of 
he French, with their assumptions to be the 
first nation in the world, as well as on the pride 
and disdain that the English display in their 
intercourse with other nations, and the blus- 
tering and bullying which they resort to toward 
other powers, though they are no longer strong 
enough to make good their threats. The Ger- 
mans neither lack self-consciousness, but it is 
a quiet, unassuming self-consciousness that is 
not offensively displayed. 
On the other side, it is evident that the 
absolute defeat of France was the absolute 
condition without which a peace, based on 
whatever terms, would never have been of long 
duration ; for it cannot be denied that from 
early times the French have always been the 
disturbers of the peace of Europe. Ever 
ready to meddle with the quarrels of other 
powers, or to begin them for the object of 
conquest, or for their so-called glory, they have 
been a scourge and a source of apprehension 
to the rest of Europe, especially when they 
had a ruler who shared their bellicose propen- 
sities, or availed himself of them to strengthen 
his hold on his subjects. So it was under Lovrs 
the Fourteenth and under the first and second 
empire. The first Napotron made Europe one 
great battle-field, and the third, too, is respon- 
sible for floods of blood shed in wars which he 
had eonjured up. All his wars, from the 
Crimean war, the Italian war, and the infamous 
expedition against Mexico, down to the last, 
which has cost him his throne, were started by 
him without any necessity, for the mere object 
of increasing his power. He never was at- 
tacked, or even provoked; he always was the 
aggressor, and unfortunately the sympathies of 
the people—no matter how divided about other 
questions—were with him almost ananimously 
in that direction. The sterile victories in the 
Crimea and in Italy for awhile almost recon- 
ciled the masses to him, though France did not 
derive any,real benefit from them. Only the 
old “ glory’? was redeemed after the checks of 
Leipsic and Waterloo. His non-interference 
in our own civil war, on the side of the Con- 
federacy, is merely due to the odium attached 
to that cause by public opinion, in Earope ; yet 
he gave it as much indirect assistance as out- 
side decorum would allow. If he had been 
successful against Germany, and added the 
whole left bank of the Rhine to the territory of 
France, far from being satisfied with that con- 
quest, he would, after a few years, have found 
some new, empty pretext for carrying his arms 
to some other country. The multitudes would 
have followed him, and—as long as victorious— 
rejoiced in the glitter of their glory, and be- 
come more insolent and overbearing in their 
attitude towards other nations, more aggres- 
sive and greedy for conquest, while bearing 
themselves the most odious yoke which ever 
disgraced a people. , Nothing short of the re- 
verses of the last seven months, and the physi- 
cal impossibility of taking revenge on the de- 
tested Germans, will have the effect of sobering 
them down, and of reawakening their nobler 
instincts, We shall soon see how they will 
accomplish the next task before them—that of 
forming a new government. It will bea test 
|of their wisdom, sense, and patriotism. Not 
only for their sake, but for that of all Europe, 
we hope they may stand it, and establish a true 
republic, on a solid and safe foundation, too 
| firm to be overthrown by any unscrupulous and 
ambitious plotter. 

The terms of peace proposed by Germany are 

| moderate in proportion to the magnitude of the 


sacrifiees at the price of which victory was ob- 








Lorraine is considered absolutely necessary as 
a security against fature aggressions, and the 
French oatcry about it is simply absurd, since 
they started for the object of wresting a much 
larger territory from Germany, and certainly 
would have insisted on its cession had they 
beea victorious, The indemnity neither ap- 
pears exorbitant, and will hardly cover the 
enormous expenses of the war. Our reports 
do not yet give us any certainty whether the 
German army will enter Paris or not. This 
point, at all events, is not of the importance 
whioh the French attach to it, and is another 
illustration of their morbid vanity. Since 

must bear the aévere consequences of their 
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enough to foroge tas y, it will epee 
of greater moderation and regard than a 
| their Emperor would have been capable of, 
| were they the conquerors instead of the van- 
| quished. | 
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tained. The possession of Alsace and part of | governments, and « stauding incitement to per- 


feat, they might just as well bear the tighter | (for thet is all it amounts to) to the judgment ' 
the should be of the High Commissioners in respectful terms, | « 


we t fi to the 


Kian of rebel assassins. To be sure, these in- 
stances of honesty are like angels’ visits, few 
and far between ; but they afford proof of the 
existence of these bands of assassins, and their 
fiendish deeds of blood, that carry conviction 


sion is creating a terrible commotion among a 
large portion of the rebel papers, and they are 
raving like bedlamites against those editors who 
bave been frank enough to confess the truth 
upon this subject. 

One of the most ferocious and blatagt of the 
rebel organs which denounces their more re- 
spectable contemporaries is the Independent 
Monitor, published at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
Its issue of February 14th contains « three- 
column article devoted exclusively or primarily 
to the few Democratic papers of that State 
which have been weak enough publicly to doubt 
the policy of these secret organizations, and the 
humanity of murdering men by the wholesale 
for their political sentiments. The Monstor 
starts upon ite long tirade of abuse by declar- 
ing that it is at a loss te determine “ whether 
the Radical or the Democratic press of this 
State (Alabama) are deepest and most dismal 
in their silly huntings over even the few so- 
called outrages (the murder of & dozen, more or 
less, of Republicans) that have occurred in 
Green and Hale Counties since the inangura- 
tion of the Governor.” And then it proceeds 
to declare that ‘louder by far have been these 
hypocritical Democratic howlings since the ap- 
pointment by the ‘ Rump Hell’ aj Washington 
of a smelling committed, whose duty it is to 
nose out all the ‘outrages’ that have been 
perpetrated at the South since the last scene 
in the bloody war drama at Appomattox.” 
After devoting nearly a column of its choiéest 
epithets to the discipline of their weak and 
erring Democratic “‘conservative’’ brethren, 
interspersed with thrusts at the loyal editors of 
the State, the Monitor launches off into a 
terrific onslaught apon Yankee vagabonds and 
scalawags. Having relieved its overwrought 
feelings upon this exciting subject, it proceeds 
to prove, in the first place, that there are no 
outrages committed at the South, and in the 
next place to show that they are perfectly 
natural and right. These outrages, which are 
not committed, are the legitimate conse- 
quences of the Union League at the South. 
The Monitor asserts, with great vehemence, 
that there are more outrages committed by 
these Union Leagues than by the Ku-Klux 
assassins, and administers to its ‘“‘ conserva- 
tive ’’ associates a sharp rebuke for not making 
a louder outory about these Union League out- 
rages. It complains piteously that ‘* they 
make more ado over the lawlessness of white 
men than they do over the heinous crimes of 
negroes.” 

We do not mean to say anything uncivil about 
the editor of the Independent Monitor, but we 
feel justified in telling him that, in charging 
heinous crimes upon the Union Leagues and 
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peace, since it was the virtual surrender of ‘rages every day committed by the Ku-Kluz 


to the hearts of many who would not believe) 





the colored men of the South, he states a very 
silly falsehood, and that he does it knowiugly 
and wilfully. He cannot point to a single | 
murder or lawless act on the part of the Union 
Leagues of the Seuth, nor an unprovoked act | 
of violence on the part of any colored man on 
political grounds. There are, undoubtedly, 
bad colored men who steal and perhaps mur- | 
der, but the proportion is vastly less among 
them than among the whites. It is not these 
crimes, however, to which the Monitor fanatic 
refers; he intends to assert that colored men 
and Union League organizations are murdering 
and otherwise outraging white men for politi- 
cal reasons. And this is wherein his meanness 
and contempt for truth exists. 

The Monitor denounces in good set terms the 
conduct of the Southern people, not only in 
supporting Republican papers, which they do 
not, but all Democratic papers which dare to 
condemn the outrages of the secret political as- 
sassins who are deluging the South with the 
blood of loyal men. It beldly insists that no 
Republican, nor any honest Democratic paper 
shall be permitted to exist at the South, and 
intimates in terms that none can mistake that 
all Republicans, especially if they are from the 
North, ought to share the fate these secret 
rebel assassins are visiting upon them. The 
whole effect, and undoubtedly th® intention, of 
the article in question is not only to justify 
the thousands of murders that have been com- 
mitted, but to stimulate the Ku-Kiux ruffians 
to new and more numerous deeds of blood. 
And the Monitor is not alone, nor the least 
sanguinary of the rebel papers. It is only 
a fair specimen of nine out of every ten 
of them. Their entire spirit and purpose is to 
create a reign of terror, by the frequency and 
secrecy of their bloody acts, thut shall drive 
Republicans from the country or deter them 
from sustaining the Republican party. Their 
policy is to deny the existence of these bands 
of assassins and the perpetration of the crimes 
so well known to be the work of their bloody 
hands. The Monttor attempts to do this, and 
yet it frequently blunders into the admission 
for the sake of justifying them. But we have 
wasted words enough on this ranting palliator 
of murder as a remedy ior a difference of 
opinion on political questions. 
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Senator Howard’s Annexation 
Resolutions. 

The following are the resolutions submitted 
to the Senate by Hon. J. M. Howarp on the 
18th instant, which have created so much wrath 
on the part of some of the Canadian papers : 

Resolved, That in the present disturbed re- 
lations of the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain we regard tho recent appoint- 
ment of the High Commission for discussing 
subjects of difference between them as a highly 
auspicious event, furnishing a well-grounded 
hope of a speedy, honorable, and mutually ad- 
vantageous settlement of all important matters 
of controversy, and of a cordial amity and good 
feeling between the people of the two countries. 

Resolved, ‘That we deem it of high interest 
to these ends that the commission should take 
into consideration the fact that the possession 
by Great Britain of the northern portion of the 
continent of North America, stretching from 
the northern boundary of the United States to 
the frozen ocean, is, in its very nature, an ob- 
stacle to the permanent harmony of the two 


sons «pxious to involve them in war; and-we, 
therefore, earnestly recommend that the com- 
mission may, in any settlement suggested by 
them, embrace the cession to the United States 
of so much, at least, of such British possessions 
as lies to the wepwaes of Hudsoa’s Bay, and 
the main channels connecting it with the Arctic 
Ocean and the outlet of Lake Superior, with 
the right of free navigation through all navi- 
gable waters to the Atlantic and Artic Oceans.’ 


It is charged by some of these papers that 
Senator Howarp’s proposition is conceived in’ 
an offensive spirit, and that it cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment by the Dominion, what- 
ever the parent Government may be disposed. 
todo. Mr. Howaarp introduces bis 
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and the expression of the hope simply. 
that they will take into consideration the 
policy of ceding to the United States certain 
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such an event we shall certainly capture it. 
We believe England could do-no wiser thing 
than to carry out Senator Howarp’s statesman- 
like, conciliatory, and economical suggestions. 
It would go very far to remove all future cause 
of difficulties between the twd countries. But, 
after all, it is a matte? that concerns them 
more than it does us. 
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The Republican Party of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


a 


The law giving tothe District of Uolumbia 
a territorial form of: government, with a dele- 
gate in the Howse of Representatives to be 
elected by the people, and one branch of the 
Legislature also to be elected by the people, 
necessitates immediate and earnest action-on 
the part of the Republican party of the District 
of Columbia, to the end that this District may 
not be handed over to that element, composing 
a very large percentage of its population, 
whose sympathies, active and passive, were 
with the rebels who sought to destroy the 
Union and to erect in its stead a nation having 
for its corner-stone the infernal system of bu- 
man bondage. 

We earnestly implore the Republicans of the 
city of Washington not to allow the past dif- 
ferences, arising out of the late municipal eleo- 
tion, to control them in nominations for offices 
under the new form of government. ‘The idea 
of punishing Republicans for differences arising 
last spring should not for a moment be enter. 
tained, ‘Those differences among the true Re- 
publicansa—those who firmly adhered to the 
principles of the party as promulgated at the 
Chictgo Convention—were simply differences 
as to choice of men for office, personal differ- 
ences, not politieal—for all parties claimed to 
be Republican. Among the friends of the 
three candidates for the mayoralty were to be 
found firm, staunch, and tried Republicans. 
Nothing whatever is to be gained by allowing 
the feelings that controlled the late election to 
have influence in the canvass that will be soon 
on us for officers under the new form of gov- 
ernment. Every Republican vote in the Dis- 
trict will be needed to avert the calamity to 
the cause of progress and good government 
which will recognize the rights of all men, irre- 
spective of race or color, sure to follow the tri- 


claim is that the moneyed men should govern, 
and whose sorrow over the ‘‘ Lost Cause’ 
found expression in a meeting filling one of the 
largest halls in the city for the purpose of 
making public their grief over the death of the 
traitor General Las, 

We look to the convention, which meets 
Tuesday next, to act with prudence, and to 
frown down everything having a tendency to re- 
vive the bitter feelings of the past. We look to 
this convention to fully recognize the fact that 
now the most important work to be done is to ad 
vance the principles of the Republican party. 
Do not wear out your zeal in only advancing 
the interest of men, making the party second- 
ary, but remember that principles, not men, 
are the only sure foundation for a political 
party. 

We sincerely hope that in the distribution 
of offices under the new government the apathy 
which is taking hold of those who constitute 
the bulk of the Republican party will not be 
allowed to increase by ignoring the colored 
men. It is extremely necessary that nothing 
be left undone to seeure the triumph of the 
Republican party in this District. 





Medical Bigotry. 


We find some facts in the Detroit (Mich.) 
Post illustrating the bigotry of the “old 
school” of medicine, which have a local origin 
that will give them especial interest here. We 
learn from this statement that the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, Dr. Van Arran, has re- 
moved the examining pension surgeons, Dr. 
Spoongr, of Oneida, New York, and Dr. Hop- 
PIN, of Providence, from their positions, not 
because they are bad surgeons and patholo- 
gists, not because they cannot tell whether a 
man is sick or wounded, or shamming illness 
and simulating injuries, but because they ‘‘ do 
not belong to the school of medicine recog- 
nized by the bureau.” As pension surgeons 
do not administer medicine, and as their quali 
fications are those of education and general 
knowledge, the removal of these two surgeons 
was unjustifiable on the ground assigned by 
the Commissioner. The subject is now before 
Congress. The consequence will be to call 
attention to the injustice, and create any 
amount of sympathy for homeopathic people, 
and give their principles a prominence they 
could not of themselves have secured, The 
Government is not, or should not be, run in the 
interest of ary school of medicine. 

Another example of this foolish kind of 
bigotry, so at variance with the whole spirit of 
the age, is afforded by the Medical Museum of 
Washington, which is also under Government 
control. It has made some very remarkable 
discoveries in the microscopic investigation of 
vital tissues. The result of these experiments 
have been photographed, and copies have been 
widely distributed not only throughout the 
United States, but among the scientific secie- 
ties of the Old Word. European microscopists 
have confessed that in some respects Americas 
has beaten them on their own ground ; bat no 
homeeopathic college, hospital, or institution 
can secure copies, either my money or favor. 
The Christian Union, Haxezy Warp Buscs- 
ER's paper, says that the exclusion has gone so 
far that “a New York microscopistof con- 
ployed by the museum in making preparations, 
and who was the constant recipient of the offi-. 
lists, ~ On applying for the reason discor-| 


ered 

sehool of. medicine.” 
Princ sate, may deep agen wafer! 
confess our inability to discover an ‘ad 


ended, and that there has never been a time 
when its existence and power were more neces- 
sary to the security and welfare of the nation 
than now. If ever the time shall come when 
its work is finished, by the permanent and un- 
disputed establishment of the equal rights of 
all the people, and new issues have taken the 
place of those which now demand its contina- 
ance, then it should be “ buried out of sight.”’ 
In this we agree with the New York Jnde- 
pendent, as we also do that as yet the country 
cannot do without it. 

“There are,"’ this paper says in reply to the 
qaestion whether it has accomplished its great 
work, “four millions of blacks under the local 
governments of the South, whose rights have 
been accorded most grudgingly when aceorded 
at all—who are landless, who are poor, who 
are ignorant, who are helpless. They have yet 
no other guaranty of their hberties than the 
ascendancy of the Republican party. Even 
now the cries of their murdered ones are in our 
ears. They are hunted from their homes at 
night; they are beaten, shot, hung, burned. 
We have gotten used to this sort of thing. We 
print the dispatches of this kind in small type, 
and turn away to read the carnival at Wash- 
ington. Take away the ‘‘God and humanity 
party”—bleased name of derision—and how 
long will the ignorant, poverty-stricken negro 
have any rights left? Until the blacks in the 
South are educated and the whites civilized, 
and antil West Point and the army are Ameri- 
canized, we cannot givé up the Government to 
other hands. 

The safety of the nation is entrusted to the 
Republicans. The battle of a hudred years is 
not yet fought out. While the liberty of the 
press and the perfect freedom of opinion are 
not secured, there must be a party to contend 
for them. These are not to be set aside for 
matters of revenue or questions of policy. It 
is life or death. Either we must have liberty 
for all or we must give up the struggle and ac- 
cept anarchy or despotism. 

The Republican party of to-day is in the 
lineal succession. From Orts and Apams, from 
W asuineron and Jerrerson, it is a line of those 
who have fought for the American idea. The 
unfinished work of sending liberty to all the 
people is in the hands of the Republicans. Not 
only has the Republican party not finished its 
work yet, but if it rightly comprehends it there 
is little prospect that it will have done till the 
sun of the twentieth century shines upon it. 
The sound of the coming battle is in our 
ears. There is the old enemy to fight, the old 
cause to fight for, the old watch-word to cheer 
us. Liberty and union! God and humanity ! 
It is no time to dream we have done. Up and 
at them ! 

ENR EST IETS, 
Conspirators in Council. 


We have good reason to believe that for 
several days the leading Copperhead rebels of 
the country have been in secret council in this 
city, devising ways and means for wresting the 
Government from the hands of the party which 
saved the country from one Copperhead re- 
bellion, and which will soon be required to 
save it from another. Among those present 
at this conclave of seeret conspirators were 
Henpricxs of Indiana, Penptrtox of Ohio, 
and, of course, Horrman, Hat, Tween, 
Sweeny & Oo., of New York, besides such 
members of Congress as Woop, Brooxs, and 
Voornees. Their first purpose was to settle 
their personal broils and their differences of 
opinion on the issues before the country— 
whether they should repudiate the public debt, 
refuse to recognize the reconstruction acts of 
Congress, treat the colored men as voters or 
force them back into slavery, &c. 

But their main purpose was, we hardly 
need say, to invent some stupendous fraud, 
such as are yearly practiced in New York 
city, to be carried into execution through- 
out the nation. Understanding that they 
can only elect a President by a system of 
gigantic election frauds, they have thus early 
taken the matter in hand and are to commence 
without delay to put the machinery in motion. 
The first requisite of the scheme is the ways and 
means, and they have therefore resolved to 
raise a sum not less than $5,000,000, to be 
extended to $10,000,000 if the success of the 
plot shall require so large a sum. And this 
corruption fund is to be raised, a great portion 
of it, from the tax-payers of New York city, 
and not by voluntary subscription. 

It was with this object in view that the cor- 
rupt Legislature of New York have recently 
conferred upon four men, and these all known 
as public robbers, the extraordinary and alarm- 
ing power of making out the tax roll in that 
city, or of deciding absolutely what amount of 
taxes the people shall pay. Last year they 
amounted to $24,000,000. This year these rob- 
ber commissioners—T weep, Sweeny, Crow er, 
and we believe Hatt—can very easily add ten 
millions to constitute the rebel corraption 
fund, and the people bave no remedy ; there is 
no appeal. This is the means relied upon by 
the secret conspirators and rebels who have 
been in session in this city. This is the way 
the patriotic people are to be cheated out of 
their rights, and the country out of its liberties 
if it shall sueceed. Of the existence of this 
conspiracy we have no doubt. Will they per- 
mit it to be carried out? 


A Profitable Institution. 


As the Postmaster General thinks the Post 
Office Department should support iteclf, and 
is working with great energy to bring it up to 
that point, it must delight his heart that the 
money order branch of the postal service has 
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asserted im the House a few days ago, upon his 
“honor as a Representative and a man,” that 
he had proved fourteen out of fifteen of the 
charges he preferred against Gen. Howaap. In 


do not think his “honor as a man” entitles his 
word to any particular credit. Nor has he done 
much while in Congress to redeem his repata- 
tion for honesty and veracity. His ‘‘bad emi- 
nence’’ renders his declaration utterly worth- 
less, even if it were net contradicted by the 
testimony of honest men. But such is the fact. 
Hon. Mr. Townsanp, a member of the Com- 
mittee who investigaced W oop’s charges against 
Gen. Howarp, and an honorable man, asserted 
that those charges from beginning to end were 
proved te be untrue by the investigation. 
Mr. Parsas, alsoa member of Congress, and 
@ man of truth, states that he had carefully 
read all the testimony, and that it furnished not 
@ particle of proof that any fraud or even in- 
discretion had been committed by General 
Howarp. And sueb is the conclusion every 
man with brains enough to understand plein 
English will come to upon reading it. And 
yet the Chronicle seems quite in doibt whether 
to believe the convicted perjurer and Copper- 
head Woop, or Mesars. Townsanp and, Perers, 
backed up by the testimony taken by Woon’s 
investigating committee, and in great per- 
plexity inquires: ‘‘Who shall we believe ?” 
And then refers the whole question to its read- 
ers for decision ! 

—_——e 


Mixed Schools. ‘ 


In another column we publish the action of 
the school board of Ottawa, Kansas, on a memo. 
rial from some of the white citizens of that 
place against the continuance of colored chil- 
dren in the same schools with white children. | 
We commend tothe opponents, in the city of | 
Washington, of mixed schools a perusal of the 
report of the committee appointed to consider 
the above-mentioned memorial. That commit- 
tee testify to the fact that the education of the 
whites has not been retarded by contact with 
the blacks, and that the latter have been greatly 
benefited by the superior advantages they en- 
joy. The committee further report that the 
colored children have made more rapid advanee- 
ment in the one year’s attendance at mixed 
schools than in their three year’s separate 
schooling. Wake up citizens of the District 
of Columbia, and strive for the benefits that will 
accrue from an equality of privilege in the 
schools ef the District. 
PLE SETI EL 


“ Crue. as THe Grave’ is the name of Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth’s new novel, now 
in press, and to be published on Saturday, 
March 11, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. It will command a very large 
sale, as it is one of Mrs. Southworth’s most | 
powerfully written efforts, exciting and sensa- 
tional, and is fully equal, if not superior, to 
“The Maiden Widow,” ‘‘The Family Doom,’’ 
‘The Changed Brides,” ‘‘ The Bride's Fate,’’ 
‘Fair Play,” and “How He Won Her,”’ which 
have proved to be six of the best novels ever 
published and which are having unprecedented 
sales, for Mrs. Southworth, as a novelist, 
stands at the head of all female writers. Her 
conceptions are marked by originality, and | 
there is a purity and sweetness about her lan- | 


writings. Her characters are powerfully and 
touchingly drawn, and we learn to love them 
because they are more natural than affected. 
“Cruel as the Grave’’ will be issued ia a large 
duodecimo volume, and sold at the low price 
of $1.75 in cloth ; or $1.50 in paper cover ; or 
copies will be sent by mail to any place, post- 
paid, by the publishers, on receipt of the price 
of the work in a letter to them. 
AT SAT, 


Correspondence from Santo Do- 
mingo. 





Santo Domingo Crrr, W. [., 
February 13, 1871. 
To the Editer of the New National Era: 

This is the last chance I shall have to send 
you a few lines for one month, as the mail 
ateamer “ Tybee’’ leaves here to-morrow morn- 
ing for New York, and she only makes the 
trip once @ month. 

We have been in this island since January 
24th, and of the thirty-one of our number, in- 
cluding Commissioners and correspondents, 
not one case of sickness has yet been reported, 
notwithstanding the fact that we have exposed 
ourselves to the rein apd sun without the 
slightest regard to the advice of the natives, 
who are ever cautioning us to be careful. It 
seems to me that they go to extremes with 
their advice, So anxious are they for annexa- 
tion that they would not have one of our num- 
ber take sick while here, fearing, no doubt, 


We have been in this city about two weeks, 
and but 6ne death has occurred during that 





' ahanas, green corn, &0., we 
ty Ist, telling as how stormy and cold it is 


t there, Iam feeling in better health than [ 
| have fore year. We get a bath in the Ca. 
f | ribbean sea every morning if we wish it, and at 

,| thie season of the year it is delightful to enjoy 


euch an 3 

The people bere are 80 anxious for good gov. 
ernment, and one they can feel secure under 
from such outlaws as Cabral, that they come 
from ail parts to the Commissioners with in. 
formation of all kinds. They openly assert 
that if annexation fails they fail, and if an- 
nexed there will be no island ia the West 
Indies that will be more prodactive, 

Several United States ships of war are now 
here ; but one, however, is stationed here ; and 
as far as ® fear of an outbreak is concerned in 
Opposition to pending negotiations with our 
Government there is no need of these ships 
for our protection, or the protection of the 
Baez government. There is but one feeling 
here, and that is for a good, stable govern. 
ment ; and that government, which is the only 
one desired by the people, is the United 
States Government, 

There is abundance of mahogany. A few 
cabinet-makers here are working it into furni- 
ture ; some is exported, but nothing like a fair 
percentage of what will be if annexation is the 
result of pending negotiations. The sugar-cane 
is of a superior quality, and is in great abund- 
ance; it comes up voluntarily year after year. 
Coffee is of the finest quality. A few Yankee 
plows, grubbing hoes, cultivators, &e., are all 
that is required here, and then you may go to 
building sbips to take away the produce. You 
cannot help but feel, on looking out on these 
hills and down on the plains, that wealth lies 
buried there, and is begging for some one to 
come and take it away. You can live bere 
cheaper than anywhere in the United States. 
Meat of all kiads is cheap and in abundance. 
Vegetables grow everywhere, and require Lut 
little attention. Fruit comes, waits for you to 
pick it, gets tired, and then drops off ia'despair 
and rots, or takes root and shoots up again. 
You may travel for miles in the woods and see 
the oranges loading the trees down; they are 
called sour oranges, or uncultivated, growing 
wild, and to make marketable and sweet they 
only require grafting and cultivating. 

It now only requires a few years of good 
government, such as ours can secure, to place 
this island in a condition quite the reverse of 
ite present state, to which it has been reduced by 
revolution and pillage, and to prove in a prac- 
tical manner that what has been claimed for 
this country is not imaginary. 

Let the United States heed the advice of its 
Chjef Magistrate, and not be too ready to charge 
speculation and fraud upon every movement 
made by the Executive for the weltare of his 
country. He has been a faithful public servant 
thus far, in time of peace as well as iu time of 
war, and why should we lessen our confidence 
in him? He has nothing to gain by leaving the 
path he basso long kept, but, on the other 
hand, everyiling to lose. 

We leave this city about the latter part of the 
week, and proceed by steamer to Puerto Plata, 
where we expect to meet some of our party who 
left last week from this city overland on horse- 
back. From there ‘we will go to Port-au- 
Prince, Hayti, and thence to our homes. 

Cuarces R. Dovatass. 
Bea RNS AEE Ei: ae 


(Communicated. } 
To the.Editor of the New National Bra: 

The action of the Columbia Typographical! 
Union in electing K. Smith to membership at its 
last meeting proves beyond refutation that the 
same result might have been attained a year or 
more ago, in the cases of the other colored 
applicants, if it had been pushed to action. 
The Democratic journals of this city have 
always claimed that the “‘down-town” printers 
desired a vote, but their wish was always 
counteracted by the ‘‘weak-knees'’ of the 
Government Office controlling their meetings 
and preventing a vote. 

The large majority for Mr. Smith's admis- 
sion is certainly very flattering, the resalt of 
which my vanity makes me attribute to the 
very plain manner in which I reviewed the 
field in your paper. I believe if there had 
been a concurrence of action, as well as of 


| feeling, of the four colored applicants, the re- 


sult in all the cases wold be as flattering and 
as significant as in this instance. 

Labor organizations cannot afford to ignore 
any material that may be conducive to their 
interests, or reject that which might eventually 
swell to such magnitude as to endanger their 
interests. 

I sincerely rejoice at the result, and believe 
that this Union looks at the matter io the right 
light. As Ido not consider my application as 
being before the Union, (having privately and 
publicly withdrawn the same,) any further use 
of my name in connection with such applica 
tion by that organization wil! ke gratuitous on 
their part. In the meantime, I obtain all the beu- 
efits to be derived therefrom (except that of bu- 
rial, about which I am not very sensitive) without 
feeling any of its burdens, which may or may 
not be advantageous. However, if the Union 
still persists in acting upon the now defunct 
application and elects me to membership, |! 
shall consider it a compliment to my determi- 
nation in bringing it to its senses. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
W. A. Lavacertte. 
PA aS! YS Rd 
Wasuixeton, D. C., February 28, 1871 


To the President of the Republican Club : 
Acting under authority conferred upon me by 
& meeting of the Republicans from all of 
the District, held in Union ue Hall on 
Friday evening, the 24th instant, 1 hereby call 
upon the Presidents of the various Republican 
ard Clubs to hold primary electionson Wednes- 
day, March 1, for the purpose of selecting fifteen 
dalegates from each ward of Washington, George- 
town, and the three precincts of the county, to 
attend a convention at Union League Hall, on 
Tuesday, March 7, 1871, at 12 m., for the pur 
pose of organizing the Republican party for the 
overnment of the District of Columbia, and for 
the transaction of such other business as the cou 
vention may deem proper. - 
. ’ e 8 Grant, Chairman. 
W. H. Craic, Secretary. 


Be Canervi.—In these days, when tight hats, 
hot sir, and sedentary occupations, cause the 
hair to fall out, it is a matter of no little im- 
portance to know which of the hair preparations 
are of any value. The majority, as has been 
frequently proved by the first dermatologists, or 
hair-doctors, little or no merit. Such 
being the fact, it is consoling to those who are 
afflicted to there is really one good article, 
which is ded and used by the first 
medical authority, and has stood every tes:, 
| many years. This preparation is Hall’s VEGE- 
TABLE. SICILIAN HAIR RENEWER-—a«a 
traly seienti$c compound, which is unquestious- 
bly the best preparation of the kind now before 
the American publi¢. It will restore to gray 
heir its original color, cleanse the bead thor- 





oughly, cure all eruption of the scalp, and will 
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The Ku-Klux. 
Recent Outrages in uth Caroline—The 
Report of the Committee on Recenstrue- 


Wasurtnoton, February 22.—A delegation, | aad 


consisting of three members of the South Caro- 
jina Legislature, arrived here on Monday evén- 
ing, and have asked the President to order 
troops to the counties of Laurens, Union, Spar- 
tecburg, York, and Abbeyville, where; they 
say, the Ku Klux outrages bave become 80 fre- 
uent, and the perpetrators of them 86 bold and 
defiant, teat it is no longer safe for Republi- 
eana or Order loving men of any party to re- 
main there. These gentlemen deny that they 
Lave been sent here for the purpose of making 
political capital ; their State is Republican by 
more than 30,000 majority ; they need no more 
Republican voters, and unless the Union men are 
driven out of the infested section, or frightened 
out of all participation in political affuirs, any 
action of the Exeeutive can in Bo way change 
the result of future elections. 

They report that the troubles of which they 
complain began on the day before the election, 
in October last, with the whipping of a negro 
Judge of Election, in order to prevent him 
{rom being present at the polling place to 
which he was assigned. There was, however, 
no interference with the voting in Laurens 
county, as a detachment of United States 
troops was stationed there. On the day after 
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the bill creat -hold 
ere, it that the state of the coun 
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~ “They tock aout enaetajent into law as 
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the war. On the enforcement ofits provisions 
hor taat fhe thotest ev mee, Se safety from | 
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the wpe we deameyren would on 
recomm ts passage. y 
Attention to the fact that the bill has Leen 
very carefully examined in committee at two 
successive meetings, with almost the entire 
gommittee present, and that the bill forms a 
part of one system of legislative remedy, and 
cannot well be amended without injury to the 
whole; and a little reflection will show that it 
would be as hazardous to undertake to aménd 
it by inserting new provisious or striking out 
any of the provisions already made, as it would 
for the owner of his watch to add or to subtract 
from his time-keeper a cog-wheel. Your com- 
mittee would therefore submit that if the bill is 
passed at all it should be passed substantially 
as a whole.” ; 
A conference of Republican Senators was 
held this moruing for the purpose of consultin 
on measures necessary to protect the lives an 





election the soldiers were withdrawn, and, 
before they were out of hearing, the Ku-Klux 
showed themselves. A constable, who had a 
warrent for the arrest of two men, was attacked 
near the court-house, and retreated for pro- 
tection to the office of a justice, drawing his 
pistol at the same time. Just as he was enter- 
ing the door a shot was fired into the building, 
and, as if this was the signal agreed upon, a 
line of men, armed with rifles, appeared on 
the square and commenced firing. Then, 
separating into two squads of two or three, 
they scoured the country around and shot down 
in cold blood eleven of the prominent leaders 
of the Republicans, most of whom were assas- 
sinated without warning. Among the victims 
of this outrage were the Judge of Probate for 
the county and a member of the State Legis- 
lature. ‘fhe troops were immediately sent 
back, and while they remained the county was 
comparatively safe; since their withdrawal 
many persons have been whipped and other- 
wise shamefally abused. The troops arrested 
several men known to have been engaged in 
the Laurens affair, and they were taken to 
Columbia. There they were immediately re 
leased on writs of habeas corpus by Judge 
Vernon, who has since been impeached by the 
Legislature, but resigned before bis trial began. 

The most recent outrage reported by this 


delegation took place in Union., About six 
weeks ago while the militia (colored) were on 
the parade, they demanded whiskey of an illicit 


distiller who had some in his wagon; he gave 
them some, but refused more on the plea that 
it was not his property. 
the woods and shot. The Republican as well 


as the Democratic journals immediately de- 

manded that the guilty men be arrested and 

punished for their crime. Five members of 

the regiment were taken and\placed in jail, two 

of which, however, were probably able to prove | 
that they were not on parade when the murder | 
was committed. ‘hese men were taken from 

the jail during the night by a mob of disguised 

men and shot; two were killed outright, and | 
the mob supposing that the others were dead, | 
left them. The three who escaped badly 

wounded were replaced in jail. When par. 

tially recovered they informed the authorities 

that they knew some of the Ku-Klux who were 

engaged in the former outrage, and thatif their 

{the prisoners) safety could be guaranteed, they 

would tell who were the guilty men. Jadge 

‘Tomas, of Columbia, therefore, issved a writ, 

ordering the removal of the three men to that 

city, and placed it in the handsof Sheriff Dunn, 

with orders to execute it. This officer, how- 

ever, was afraid to perform his duty, but after 

some delay it was reported that he had com- 

pleted arrangements for their secret removal 

on Monday night, February 13. 


On Sunday night 4 band of about 800 full- 
armed men, masked, rode into town, picketed 
all of the roads, went to the jail, and ordered 


the keeper to give them his keys. This he re- | 
fused to do, and they tied bim to the hitching- | 
post in front of the jail. They then threatened | 


his wife with instant death if she did not tell 
where the keys were ; and having thus obtained 
them, they took out of the jail ten prisoners. 
Carrying them a little out of town, they shot 
six, abs jlutely riddling their bodies with bul- 


lets. hung two and took two away with them; | 


these two have not since been found. This out- | They can save all their breath and Strength 
rage (or the hand of men who committed it) | for steady pulling at the ropes, and heavier 
was seen by the Mayor of the town, the editor | work yet-after the fire is reached. Since the 
of the Democratic newspaper published there,| boys will let everybody know that a fire is 
(and he unites with all ibe order-loving citizens burning, and that relief is on the Way, they 
in asking for troops,) and by mavy of the citi- | cam afford to keep still, keep an eye to the en- 


zens. 


a reason for the murder that it was proposed 
to take the neyroes to Columbia and then re- 
lease them 

‘The delegation say that the men who are 
committing these outrages are ex-Confederate 
soldiers who have never disbanded, and that 


neither the militia nor the civil authorities are 
able to do anything to stopthem, The militia 
consists of negroes, who know nothing about 


(of the Ku-Klux and other organized rebel 


| quiry into affairs in North Carolina, Mach of 


He was taken into | 


The mob left in the poeket of the jailor | 
«a document signed “K. K. K.,"’ and giving as | 


property of loyal citizens against the outrages 


movements. Senator Scott, chairman of the 
special investigating committee, made some 
statements in relation to the results of the in- 


the testimony, to which he referred, was of a 
startling character, bearing as it did on the 
nature, extent, and evident designs of the Ku- 
Klux organization in that State. He said that 
| it was honk that there were about 40,000 
| men in the rebel “Klan,” or regularly organ- 
| ized, and acting under the direction of some 
| central authority unknown to any but the offi- 
| vers of the local “Klan.” It was im evidence 
‘that similar organizations existed in nearly 
| every Southern State, though the investigation 
| had not been carried far enough to warrant a 
| definite judgment as to their number, de. In 
| North Carolina there was no doubt that they 
| designed to obtain contro! of the State at all 
hazards and by every possible means. The 
discussion was quite general, and Senators 
expressed a common opinion that some strong 
measures were necessary to prevent more seri- 
ous mischief, a8 well as to insure the safety of 
the loyal people. General Butler’s bill was 
criticised as being inadequate for the purpose 
designed. The conference adjourned te meet 
again and consider the legislation that should 
be adopted. It is thought that an effort will 
be made to pass some bill before the 41st Con- 
gress closes, but at any rate this will be one 
of the earliest measures to be brought forward 
in the next Congress. 
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Running with the Engine. 





Boys like it. Who has not wondered again 
and again to see how in less than ten minutes 
after an alarm of fire is given, no matter what 
the hour of the day or night, a screaming, 
| shouting crowd of boys has gathered around 
| every engine-house, and made ready to follow 
the engine on the way to the fire? 

They do not know where the fire is, not they. 
| They do not care; far or near, friend’s house 
or fue's—it is all one to them, so there is @ 
fire, Neither, is it to be feared, do they care 
very much about its being extinguished Small 
blaze, smali tan; a false alarm is a disappoint- 
ment to their inmost souls. ‘T’o reach the spot 
soon, also, is a curtailing of their delight. The 
thing they enjoy is running headlong, breath- 
less, yelling through the streets by side of the 
glittering, rumbling, jingling engine. They 
are almo*t frantic with excitement; they are 
under the firemen’s and the horse’ feet; they 
make feint at clutching at the ropes ; they dart 
wildly up on citizen’s doorsteps, ring bells, 
pound, and shout “Fire! Fire!” The hurry- 
ing through a street of sueh a procession a8 
they and the engines and the figemen make is 
really something almost infernal. A might 
race of Berserker fiends would not seem louder, 
fiercer, more dangerous. Even the most phil- 
anthropic soul is sometimes ready to wish his 
| neighbor's house might burn unobserved and 
| unhindered to the ground, rather than bave 
| his nerves startled and strained by such mad 
' dening racket. 
| Meantime, they who are to do the work of 
putting out the fire are comparatively quiet. 


gine, and go ahead, 

We make this brief recapitulation of the 
| noisy prominence of boys aod idlers who run 
| with fire-engines because it seems to us a per- 
| tinent illustration of mach—we might say 
| most—of the noisy prominence and prominent 
| nuise in affairs ef the city. Wecommend the 
| figure to the careful attention of three classes 

ot persons. - First, all such as are in the habit 
| of bestowing hasty and superficial condemna- 
| tion upon pablic movements, reforms, etc., on 


Tenders them necessary. It/  Adtiom of the 





tacties and the use of arms, while the Ku-Klux | account of ill-judged and disagreeable noise on 
are well drilled, and splendidly armed and | part of their apparently prominent advocates 
mounted. The officers of the militia have also | There never was a great movement yet wh 4a 
nearly all resigned, as it has become unsafe | Was not hamper and disfigured by loud 
for them to retain their commissions. The civil voided officiousness. An enormous class, oom- 
authorities are powerless, as no juries, not even | posed of the idle, the excitable, the self-seeking, 
those composed entirely of negroes, dare con- | |S always lying in wait for just sdch oppor- 
viet a man tried for the murder of a Republi- | tunity. It is very sballow to declare that 
can. | there is no fire, or that the engine is not on the 

A gentleman from Columbia now in theecity, | Way to it, because taste is shocked and temper 
reports that city as full of refugees, and esti- | tried by the hootings of the boys who are run- 
mates, after a careful inquiry, that no less than | ning alongside. It would do this class of fault- 
1,000 men and women have been whipped and | finders and condemners good to go to the fire 
otherwise abused since the election | somone ne make acquaintance with the 

The Committee on Reconstraction have made | °M¢ers 0 t re company. 
an elaborate report. through Gen. Butler, in | _ Secondly and briefly, we commend My figure 
support of the bill to protect loyal and peace | t© the attention of all the noisy small boys of 
ful citizens against the Ku-Klux outrages, tc, | both sexes who are at present running with 
Thejreport declares the Committee to Eoisen, engines—moral, spiritual, or political. We 
vinced that secret rebel organizations exist in ask them to consider whetber their anneces- 
the Southern States, over-riding the laws, and sary disturbange of quiet, violation of order, 
putting in peril the rights and lives of loyal! | #4 neglect of gs phony d at home are really 
persons. ‘They also believe that oppression ear by the enjoyment they re- 
exists on the part of the landholders of the a dag ‘ as 
South as pena the landless, by which their Thirdly, we wish to point out to the real 
wills are coerced and their property taken with- | Workers in all movements that the discreditable 
out redress by law. Armed and disguised | "ise by which they are surrounded willsooner 
bands prowl at night-time, especially in the | later come to anend. The burning house 
States of Tennessee, North and South Caroli- | divides boys from firemen quickly enough, and 
na, Georgia, Alabama, and Texas. Cases are | stops the boys shouts. No danger but the 
cited, among them being the recent murders in | owner of the house will know the difference 
Union County, 8. C., by a band of 500 or 800 betweeu them. No danger but that any buman 
armed men. No st ps appear to have been soul in the actual dileinms. of personal need, 
taken for the arrest of the murderers, yet they way nation an immediate Orieis of distress, any 
must be quite generally known. A recent case | *¢¢ in its final reckoning of gratitude, will dis- 
in ‘Texas is also cited. One Jenkins, celored, | ¢Timinate between noise and work,—N. A 
was whipped almost to death by friends of his Independent, 
employer. He went before the Grand Jury and | 
was murdered by four men as he was retarning. | 
Another man was wounded hy mistake. The | 











The Safety of the Tennessee, 





murderers were arrested on bench warrants.| A thrill of joy was experienced by the whole 
In spite of threats of assassination, they were | nation on the afternoon of Monday last. It 
duly committed for trial, A riot ensued, One | was the arrival of the North America, with 
or two were killed, several woauded, Jadge and | news of the safe arrival of the ‘Tennessee and 
District Attorney shot at, and the prisoners | the Commissioners at St. Domingo. We w 

“ 


carried off in triamph. ‘The sheriff bas been | in the preacher's meeting of the Philadelphia 
unable to capture them, as they are protected | Conference of the M. E. Church when the news 
at last advices by an armed force, was first communicated, and, as if by instinct, 

The murder of Mr. Turner, a colored mem-| the whole body gave a hearty applause, in 





ber of the Legislature, at Eustontown, Ga, on which we most heartily joined. It would have 
the 17th iustant, is mentioned. The report | been an exceedingly sad providence that would 
declares that these cases are not exceptional | have sent this aoble ship and her nobler crew 


ones. It is agreed that the negroes do not | to the bottom. There are men aboard humanly 
generally provoke them. The commitcee argue | speaking, that the nation is not yet prepared to 
the duty of a Goverament to protect its citi lose. There is old Ben. Wade! Who of our 
zens aud discuss the constitutionality of the | White fellow citizens is prepared to stand in his 
bill at length, declaring that it finds ample shoes, and command the national respect as he 
power in the fifth and fourteenth amendments | does? Nor could Frederick Douglass more 
to the Consutation. It pertinently suggests | easily be spared among us. He fills his own 
that those States have by ** neglect or want of | niche in the temple of American politics ; noris 
power deprived the ciuzens of the United | it an obscure one. 
States of } rotechion in the enjoyment of life, Right-down joyfal was the country to bear the 
liberty, and property as fuily and completely hoisterous newsboyscry, 6 The Tennessee safe.’’ 
as if ithed passed a legislative act to the same | —Christian Recorder, Feb. 25 

Uue of the objects which the Consti- SS _ 


tution ot the United States was framed to The Atlantic Monthly. 


secure is ‘domestic tranquility.’ Surely there — 
is nO dumestic tranquility in any State where The Atlantic Monthly for Mareh, 1871, has 
the following contents: ee 


lace 
enuect, 





the midnight marauder rides in foree and com- 


mits unre : , danger the social welfare of oar community. Tt 
ad pe ined murder apon its nooffending| Woman's Rights in'Ancient Athens. B. W | pre-supposes that the Afri his 
= - ” Sble citizens, Se that whosoever | Ball; Leoking for Pearls—An Oriental Le ; Siie, ‘remadel his foisared, hail itcadatly Seoen! 
perdi, thane. : tt the assertion that these Ups and Downs of the Bonapartés end ‘our- | 8 t himself after ¥ white’ 
er ig marders, which we have seen to bons. J. A.; Kate Beaumont: J:W; DeForest /} sor that ‘his tes i — 
are not dore by the ae ‘ately in rebellion, | John Wesley. G. A.°E.; Marguerite—Massa-| ing of the prejudice of the white race, must 
done in pursaance of Sue tae they are not | chasetts Bay, 1760. John G@ hittier; Our a most complete, ‘and 
upon Words, aod lone “we re simply plays Eyes, and how to take care of them. Henry ¢ f ) : , 


Congress of the Cunied. soe Qoattution and |W. Williams, M. D.; Shoddy.. %. P. Whipp 
‘rotect by its laws anywh.o. Powerless to | Prelude to thé second of Faust. Bayard 
Enited States.” Yenbere citigeas of the | Taylor; A Passionate - H. James, Jr.; 

As to the charge of creating new offenses, | Clarenes King U ber ta the Dnited States. 


the report argues that no man wi 


ulber- 


(From the Ottawa (Kansas) Journal. } 


The whereas ves of a,special committee 
of the School was acted on by the board 
on the 9th instant: efi on 
Ortawa, February 6, 1871. 


To the Board of Education of the Public 


t Y Ott - 
iolence or breaking out of a war of races at |e ceiieenhe Mirella aseissect (3 Whom was 


referred the petition of H. P. Welsh, G. H. 
Embry, A. M. Blair, Wm. McBiroy, 8. J. 
Stoughton, A. J. Allen, and others, requesting 
the establishment of separate schools for the 
eolored youth of our city, beg leave to sabmit 
the following report : bs 

The petition of our fellow-citizens recog- 
nizes the fact that the maintenance of separate 
schools for our colored citizena will involve 
additional expense to the city ; Se 
tioners are of the opinion that the inc tax 
for their support will be. cheerfully borae by 
the tax payers, in view of the substantial bene-. 
fits resulting therefrom to the edacational in- 
terests and general welfare of the city. 
The petitioners would have materially 
lessened the labors of your committee if they 
had indicated the precise “substantial bene- 
fits” the city and its educational interests 
would derive from the separate schools sought 
to be established. Your committee, with com- 
mendable industry, have sought to discover 
them, or to elicit them from petitioners, but 
have failed to do so to theirsatisfaction. We 
have taken pains to communicate freely with 
the teachers and patrons of our schools, with 
a view to ascertain what detriment, if any, the 
educational interests have sustained by the 
system adhered to by the board for the past 
six months. We confess our inability to dis- 
cover any. -On the contrary the testimony is 
uniform that, while the education of the whites 
has not been retarded by their contact with 
the blacks, the latter have been vastly bene- 
fited by the superior advantages they have en- 
joyed. Our inquiries on this point have been 
rigid ; and the fact is patent that the colored 
pupils of our schools have made greater pro- 
ficiency in their studies this year than they 
have made in any three yéars under the sys- 
tem of separate schools. A marked improve- 
ment is apparent in other respects. Under 
the former system they were rude in their 
manners and filthy in dress and person. Their 
contact wita the whites, under the present 
arrangement, has wrought a remarkable change 
in these respects. And we bave utterly failed 
to discover that the white children have, in 
their morals or otherwise, suffered by contact 
with their darker neighbers. In fact, the 
educational interests of our city, by the united 
verdict of those to whose management these 
interests have been confided, were never more 
prosperous than under the present system ; 
aud we are entirely at a loss to conceive what 
more “substantial benefits’ they could re- 
ceive from an opposite system. 

Your committee have also, by diligent in- 
quiry and investigation, been unable to ascer- 
tain the ‘substantial benefits’ to the general 
welfare of the city to be derived by the estab- 
lishment of separate colored aehoele. We are, 
therefore, in all charity to our neighbors, con- 
strained to believe that the terms we have fre- 
quently quoted were used by the petitioners 
more in the sense of a ‘glittering generality’’ 
than under a full conviction of their literal sig- 
nificance. ‘Tliey will agree with us on the 
point of the universal and insuperable preju- 
dice entertained by the Cancasian race toward 
the African race. We ackuywiedge its potency 
in this case, deprecate its existence, yet confess 
ourselves to an extent swerved by it. Kater- 
taining these sentiments, our neighbors, the 
petitioners, will pardon us for the belief that 
the natural prejudice of race exercised quite as 
much influence as any imaginary ‘‘substantial 
benefit in suggesting the prayer for a separa- 
tion of the races in our public schools. This 


the black race for more than two centuries, we 
appeal to our neighbors whether it were not 
better abated than encouraged ; and whether it 
is not the part of magnanimous men, repre- 
senting a powerful race, to rise above it when 
it stands in the way of the elevation of a weak 
and oppressed race. 

Recent national legislation has settled the 
question of the civil and politieal rights of the 
African asa citizen of the United States. And 
there is little room now to doubt that by virtue 
of the constitutional amendments, the laws of 
Kansas, and the decisions of the courts, the 
black man has equal rights with the white man 
in schools which he is taxed alike to support ; 
and, in the judgment of your committee, the 
Board of Eaucation or other authority which 
deprives him of these rights is amenable to the 
law for 80 doing. The Board of Education of 
the city of Ottawa having organized their 
schools upon the graded system, acknowledged 
to be a superior system, it therefore follows, 
if the above legal proposition be a correct one, 
that our colored citizens, who are taxed for the 
support of our schools, must be awarded the 
advantage of that system. If the school-tax 
authorized to be assessed by the board will jus- 
tify it, it may be proper for the board, in defer. 
ence to the popular prejudice, to establish sep- 
arate graded schools for the colored people. 
If they are unable for lack of funds, or other. 
wise, to do so, and the colored people insist 
upon the advantages of this system, your com- 


honor their demand, éven though the conces- 


the races in the schools. 


two thousand dollars. 
about fifty pupils! 


schools. 


to the courts for redress. 


generous in grantin 
schools, they can at 


general good f 


tinct nationality of people residing among us 
settled by the eourts. 


out grade. 


zens are 0) 


question finally set at rest by the courte. 


see the force of the argument used 
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prejudice having been the father of injustice to | 


mittee are of the opinion that the board must 
sion may render vecessary the commingling of 


To establish separate colored schools, on the 
graded system, will necessitate the organiza- 
tion of these schools to accommodate the three 
grades into which the colored pupils in the 
schools are now divided, and the consequent 
employment of three teachers, or one to each 
grade; the expense,of which would he, anuu- 
ally, including rents, fuel, &c., not less than 
All this expense for 
The entire expense of the 
city schools for the current year will be about 
five thousand dollars. Would our fellow-citizens 
have the board add two thousand dollars to their 
annual outlay-for school purposes simply to 
humor a prejudice which it were far better and 
wiser to study to soften and allay rather than 
continae to temporize and indulge? Separate 
schools for te colored. people could be estab- 
lished without the advantage of the graded 
system at one-third the expense of graded 
But to put them off with such would 
be manifest injustice aud would gnly drive them 
Were it not more 
gracious to concede their rights voluntarily 
than wait to be compelled to do su by order of 
the courts? If the board cannot afford to be 
them separate graded 
it be just in awarding 
them the advantages of such, in. common with 
their own and. their neighbors’ children. In 
contemplation of the vast benéfts the colored 
race aré destined to reap from their present 
school advantages, and the ultimate benefit to 
society, can we not all afford, temporarily, at 
least, to stifle our native prejudices for the 


Whether the board has the abstract right to 
establish separate schools for the colored race, 
any more than they have to establish separate 
schools for our Irish citizens, or any other dis- 


is a proposition which we will not stop to con- 
sider now. This, and all other questions touch- 
ing the righte of the race, will in due time be 
legal adjudication 
would undoubtedly be had in this case should 
the board grant the prayer of the petitioners 
by entubliohing atpnenie colored schools with- 
@ present board has bat two 
months longer to serve, and if our fellow-citi- 
the opinion that the board has 
ucted in this matter without the warrant of | sole reliance of an unjust claim. 
law, they will soon have -an opportunity to 
elect & board which may feel disposed to ex. 
clude the colored children from the advantages | negro 
of a graded school with a view to have this 


Your committee are no advocates of “ social 
equality” or the “amalgamation of races,’ but | been 
decided!y eontrariwise. But we utterly fail to 

C many of 
the opponents of the board, that will en-| 
























































The above report was unanimously adopted 
by the board, and ordered published in the 
papers of the city. 

Attest : P. Fares, 
Clark of the Board. 


Gelored Imniigration. 


By the following correspondence of the Little 
Rock (Ark.) Repubi.can, it seems that there is 
an opening in Arkansas for colored men : 
Editor Republican : 
waned dena capa our see 
generally, and especially our legisla 
to the fact, that early in the p yr 
our General Assembly a till pnéviding for 
bringing colored immigrants into our State was 
introduced by myself into the Senate, and that, 
at the time of such intreduction, it seemed to 
be generally admitted that such a bill was de 
sirable, and would, if enacted as a law, be con- 
ducive to the welfare of our State, 

I observe that @ Similar bill has been intro- 
duced in the House. The purpose of these 
bills is to procare the napoli of an As- 
sistant Commissioner of Immigration, whose 
sole business shall be to travel for the purpose 
of securing an immigration of colored persons 
to our State. It is well known that the pres- 
ent Board of Immigration is, so far as colored 
aay are concerned, totally inoperative, and 
in this regard the colored people have been 
shamefully neglected. That this class of im- 
migrants is much needed there can be no ques- 
tion, for it ie.the coneurrent testimony of all 
classes of citizens that much of the cultivated 
acreage of the State suffered severely this year 
for the want ef laborers, while thousands of 
fertile acres lie in every section of the State 
searoely more advanced in cultivation than was 
the case when Columbus discovered America. 

That it is the desire of our planters to have 
more laborers there can be no question. The 
cry comes up on all sides, and, tu-day, there are 
men employed by individuals to procure such 
laborers as are needed by our farmers and 

lanters. So, also, the colored element in the 

epublican party asks that this matter should 

| be looked after at once. We believe this bill, 
| if passed in its present shape, will do much 
| towards convincing our people that our Legis- 
| lature will do something practical in regard to 

colored immigration. it seems that this class 
of immigrants will be beneficial to all parties. 
By its coming the old citizen will be able to 
secure that labor which he must have, unless 
he is willing for his fertile acres to be value- 
less. and the Republican party will insure an 
accession of strength which will render its per- 
manence and progress a matter beyond contin- 
gency, and the future of the State such as will 
be for the benefit of all its ‘citizens. 

It having been asserted that I have a per. 
sonal object to secure by the passage of this 
| bill, I will atate, I have no desire nor intention 
to assume the duties of the office to be created 
by the bill ; and, in addition to the fact that I 
bave not the time to perform those duties, do 
not regard myself as the man for the place. The 
position demands a man of intelligence and 
energy—one capable of seing and grappling 
with all the difficylties which must arise from 
the necessities of the case. My aspirations are 
in an entirely different direction, and I, there- 
fore, hope that no member of the General As- 
sembly will be influenced in his aciion on this 
| bill by sapposing that I look to its passage as 
} @ means for my individual preferment. | trust 

that I have higher and séhler aims in view. I 
am certain that, in this matter, | represent the 
wishes of three-fourths of the great Re ublican 

arty. As @ representative of the Eleventh 

istrict, I came specially instructed, as was the 
whole delegation from that district, to labor 
for the success of the measure, to my utmost 
ability, and I would regard myself as acting in 
bad faith if I did not use every means within 
my power to carry Out the wishes of the people 
l represent. I call upon Republicans to lay 
aside all personal mettefs, and unite on this 
grand measure. I to the old citizens to 
aid in the success of a plan that will work so 

reat an advantage, so far as they are concerned. 

t all unite in a project which works good to 
all and harm to none, and thereby secure the 
hearty thanks of a people who have never suf- 
| fered from the accusation of being ungrateful. 
Should you find space, Mr. Editor, for the pre- 
sent article, [ propose, in a future one, to make 
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possess over other classes of laborers. 
J.T. Waurre. 





| Ten Thousand Mill-Hands in Fall 
River. 





‘‘We'll try” is the motto of the corporate 
seal of the city of Fall River, Massachusetts. 
The people have tried, and here are the figures 
of the new year, to show what they have ac- 
complished. The factories represent a capital 
of $6,740,000, with 552,237 spindles, employ 
nearly 10,000 bands and turn off obout 133,000., 
000 yards of cloth per annum, while nearly all 
the territory within the city limits is thickly 
covered with tenements, and a more elegant 
class of residences, the latter of which are 
chiefly in the northern portion of the city. The 

1oneers in the movement were Col. Richard 

orden and Bradford Durfee, the former of 
whom is still living, who many years since 
began business with a limited capital in the 
Fail Iron.Company, and by industry and good 
management, they were enabled, in the course 
| of time to begin the manufacture of “ prints” 
in the establishments now bearing their names. 

One element of success which has marked 
the city bas been that its manufacturers, in- 
stead of investing their profits in othe securi- 
ties, have used them in increasing their manu- 
factories, and the same holds true as to other 
business, and the immense capital which is 
wielded is strictly within the hands of the citi 
zens. They have at various times met with 
reverses in the way of conflagrations and 
strikes, hut upon recovering increased pros- 
perity has been the result. 

During the coming spring the Granite Com- 
pany will construck a new building of stone, 
which will set in operation forty thousand 
spindles, and give employment to four hundred 

eople ; the Durfee.company Will buiid a similar 
poilding, for the same number of spindies ; the 
Stafford company one of thirty thousand spin 
dies, employing three hundred people; th 
Merchants’ an extension of twenty-seven thous 
and spindles, and the Wetamore mills, of recent 
origin, construct a building of brick, justnorth 
of the Mechanics’ Mill with twenty-five thous- 
and gpindies, giving employment to nearly 
three hundred. 








Colored Testimony in Kentucky. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal desires the 
Legislature of Kentucky to provide that negro 
testimony may be teken in the courts of the 
State. To quieres ~ pon Tae jag woe 
“ cases in ‘Ge as we: “ udge * 
® court ic the interior of this State, recently, 
was forced to makea ruling which he and every 
one conaected with the case knew to be the 


gro women sued & white man for a 
to 


some remarks in regard to the different classes 
of immigrants, and to show theladvantages we 








rounded by a dense crowd, and could not get 
out. So the instruments were carried across to 
the “Tea Room,” where he then was, and the 
tait taken. 

When Mr. Polk came to the Presidency, it 
was arranged to take him and all the Cabinet. 
This was duly accomplished, with the excep- 
tion of Gevernor Marcy, who had bigger fish to 
fry, and obstinately refused to come and sit. 
Brady had about given up the job as a bad one, 
when he mentioned his discomfiture to Mrs. 
Polk. She offered to bring the recusant to the 
operator’s gallery, and in a short time did so ; 
but the Governor was not in the humor, and 
evidently had his mind filled with something 
else. A passable picture was obtained, how- 
ever, But some time after, when Marcy left 
office, he sat in New York with willingness and 
leisure, and the result was the fine picture and 
likeness now on exhibition. 

Calhoun came punctaally at the appointed 
time, with his danghter, Mrs. Clemson. The 
first sitting was short; the next longer; the 
next longer still, In the interval Mrs. Clem. 
son said : ‘‘ Father, why do you suppose they sit 
you so much longer each time.” ‘ Well, my 
dear,” said Mr. Calhoun, ‘“‘I have noticed a 
change in the light since we came.” And 
then, remarking that since daguerreotypes had 
come up he had been too thoroaghly immersed 
in political and other questions to examine 
them, he went for a few minutes to speculate 
upon the probabilities of the theory, on the 
laws of chemistry and light upon which it was 
founded. Mr. Brady and his assistants could 
hear him from behin« the screen, and the young 
man afterward said that they gained more solid 
knowledge of the dasic principles of their art 
from that prempm talk of the old statesman 
— from ail their reading and experience be- 
ore, 

Benton sat in New York. From the opera- 
ting room, with its skylight and shades not be- 
ing at that time very substantial, an amusing 
incident happened, Benton was a very large 
man, with ponderous step, and as he advanced 
to take his seat, majestically stamping, the 
large horizontal paper shade overhead, bear- 
ing much accumulated dust, gave way and fell 
on him, and for a moment he stood there like 
a circus clown with his head thrust through 
one of the paper ‘‘balloons.”” As soon as his 
momentary astomishment was over he was the 
first to enjoy the mishap, and laughed heartily 
at it. 

A still.more annoying and almost dangerous 
accident happerted in the taking of General 
Grant's picture during the war. Grant came 
with Stanton late in the afternoon, and while 
hurriedly arranging him to sit, as the light was 
lessening, a man was sent up to the roof to re- 
move something which was generally used dur- 
ing the day to partially cover the skylight. 
Suddenly, just as they were about to begin, a 
tremendous and unwonted sound, crash !— 
bang !—and down came great slivers of glass, 
sash, and wall, Brady, who was close by, pro- 
fessionally watching the General, noticed that 
not a muscle of body or countenance changed, 
—— every one else was more or less star- 
tled. 





National Bank Notes Not a Legal 
Tender. 


{From the Cincinnati Times.) 


ing from Treasurer Spinner : 

3 Wasuinoron, February 10, 1871. 
Sir: IT am in receipt of your favor of the 7th 
instant in which you state that National Bank 


money, and the nate was therefore protested, 


forcing you to pay protest charges. 
The 23d section of the act of June 3, 1964, 


notes of national banking associations shall be 


all dwes to the United States except for duties 
on imports ; and also for all salaries and other 
debts and demands owing by the United States 
to individuals, corporations and associations 
within the United States, except interest on the 
public debt and in redemption of national eur- 
rency ; and the same provision is expressed in 
a briefer form on each National Bank note. 

The provision relates exclusively to dues to 
and from the United States, and there is no 
provision in this or any other statute making 
the notes of the National Banking Associations 
a legal tender for the payment of debts owing 
RY one individual or corporation to another. 

either have they ever been declared to be re- 
ceived for the payment of such debts by any 
judicial decision. It follows, therefore, that in 
the case in question the refusal of National 
Bank notes was justifiable by law ; that, as the 
notes are nota legal tender, the oath of the 
notary that payment had been refused accorded 
with truth, and that as the note was not prop- 
erly protested the protest fees were properly 
chargeable to you. : 

In reference to your allusion to the fact 
that my name is upon the National Bank notes, 
I have to say that my signature upon the notes 
merely certifies to the fact that the notes are 
secured by United States bonds deposited with 
me. These deposits of bonds, although per- 
fectly securing payment of the notes, do not 
make it obligatory upon any person to receive 
the notes in payment of any other dues than 
those above enumerated. 

As you allude to the principle involved, it 
may be proper for me to say that to make 
National Bank notes a legal-tender for all pay- 
ments would virtually exempt the banks from 
redeeming them, since they would be as avail- 
able for all purposes, except the reserves of 
the banks, as the notes of the United States 
in which they are redeemable: The whole 
National Bank circulation of thecountry would 
then become a permaneat loan without interest 
from the people to the banks, and would oper- 
ate as @ tax upon the peopl in favor of the 
banks to just the amount of the interest on the 
bank notes in circulation. Such a policy is 
indefensible on every groand of ciple or 
expediency, and the propriety of its adoption 
wiil scarcely admit of ” “ 
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orth. He was in the City Hall sur 





One of our citizens having had national bank 
notes refused as payment of a note, and baving 
been protested on that account, wrote to Wash- 
ington for information, and received the follow- 


notes having been tendered by you in payment 
of @ note, they were refased, as not being 


and inquire if such refusal was in accordance 
with law, if the oath of the notary that pay- 
ment was refused was in accordance with truth 
and if the holder of the note was justified in 


commonly kaown as the National Currency Act 
(13 statutes, 106,) declares that the circulating 


received at par in all parts of the United States 
in payment of taxes, excises, public lands, and 
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emery we, Ses was propering: 
men indeed, of slight build and small in statue. | Suddenly the Prussians rushed in officer, 
Mr. Lincoln himeelf, so tall, clean-shaved, and who spok e French, swore that she concealed 
with ap extraordinary show of neck, was in| Franc-tirears. She let them search. shoe 
qu of course, compara’ foand none. Then in cold blood they kil 
bat all his magnetism, native shrewd- | the head surgeon and another doctor who was 
ness, common sense, and that trying ta escape, and left for dead on the 
good humor which even the serious succeeding | ground four of the nurses. The soldiers re- 
events hardly tempered down. The operator, | turned in the morning and stripped the dead 
Mr. Brady, | Ser sy difficulty in getting up and wounded, ~ In the same house a young girl 
shirt collar to hide the disproportion- | of twenty years of age was shot through the 
ate neck of the subject, and make a passable | heart, but accidentally 


Hitherto I have stood up for the Prussians, 


Now my whole soul revolts against them. 
Ricciotti’s surgeons are still prisoners. To- 
day (the 27th) I have seen some of the officers 


of the légion whose surgeons were massacred 
by the Prussians at Hauteville. They do not 
be' to the Army of the Vosges, but to the 
third legion of the mobilized National Guard 
of Saone-et-Loire. On the 2lst they had teken 
possession of the village with two battalions. 
As soon as the outposts woge placed a patrel 
of the enemy’s cavalry entered ; they were re- 
alsed. Half an hour later a patrol of in 
‘antry were repulsed likewise; but toward 
evening, attacked on three sides by the Prus- 
sians, were obliged to retreat behind the 
village. ambulance surgeons and nurses 
remained at their post in the house they had 
occupied in the center of the village when the 
Prussians entered, and, long after firing on 
both sides had ceased, attacked the unarmed 
ambulance. Dr. Morin, head surgeon, received 
two balls in his head, an officer discarged his 
revolver in his breast, and the soldiers finished 
him off with the bayonet. Dr. Millard was 
murdered outside the house while trying to 
escape; the Infirmiers, D’Heret, Champigny, 
Fleury, Legros, and Moine, were fired on by 
officers armed with revolvers. The assassins 
carried off the four horses, the material, and 
even the surgical instruments belonging to the 
ambulance. The bodies of the murdered sur- 
eons have been exhumed and brought to 

ijon ; the wounded narses are lying in our 
hospitals. 

a a ee 


More Ka-Klux. 

Ku-K)Jux horrors seem to be on the increase 
since Congress has givén it out that sach things 
are to be investigated. Last week, Abram Tur- 
ner, a colored man who was elected to the Leg- 
islature from Putnam county, was shot down 
in the streets of Eatonton by Democratic parti- 
sans, who hold to the old rule that‘a negro has 
no rights that a white man is bound torespect,”’ 
by men who construe the Constitution and laws 
for themselves, in imitation of their great 
leader, Linton Stephens. Not content with 
carrying the State with their frauds*and their 
violations of law, they desire to kill off the few 
Republicans that were elected in districts too 
overwhelmingly Republican to be beaten. An 
unsuccessful attempt was fade upon another 
member only a few weeks before, thus making 
it apparent that the fiat bas gone forth from 
the Grand Cyclops that the thirty or forty 
Republicans elected in the State are to be dis- 
patched ere the nextsitting of the Legislature. 

From Pulaski county we have a complaint 
that Anderson Hobbs, a colored man, was vis- 
ited in his cabin on the night of the 14th in- 
stant and shot at several times, one shot taking 
effect in his arm and badly shattering it. Half 
a dozen men then seized him and dragged him 
some distance, when they inflicted one hundred 
lashes upon him, and left him with the threat 
that if he was seen in Pulaski county next day 
he would be killed. Hobbs recognized three 
of the party as John Taylor, Tom Pool, and 
Bob Pool, but dared not appeal to the law in 
Pulaski county for fear they would kill him. 
These men would probably feel insulted if they 
were to be denominated cowards. But what 
else are they? Do brave men, honorable men, 
band together in sixes or more, and pounce 
upon a poor defenceless negro in the middle of 
the night and shoot him first and then whip 
him nearly to death? That kind of courage is 
confined, it seems, to this part of the country, 
and we blush to own it? When will the pres- 
ent stock of sneaking, cowardly, midnight 
assassins give way to law aud order? If this 
case canuot be reached by the injured party 
through the law, which seems impossible on 
account of the risk to his life to go into the 
county where the act was committed, we think 
it a proper one for the interposition of the 
Executive. 

There is one section that should be added to 
the Enforeement Act of Congress, and that is 
to allow U: S. Courts jurisdiction in such.cases 
as the last stated. It is frequently the case 
that there are counties in which there are no 
Justices of the Peace who will issue a warravt 

for a negro, while in others they dare not do it 
for fear of violence or proscription from their 
neighbors ; so there are whele sections of the 
country in which there is no chance for a negro 
to protect himself by an appeal to the local 
courts. Were sucha section put in the act 
referred to, that alone would deter these cow- 
ards to a great extent in their midnight as- 
saults.—American Union, Ga. 
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A Political Murder. 


A man by the name of J. G. Mosely mur- 
dered a man by the name of John Williams 
last week. No cause assigned save this: 
Mosely approached Williams and said—* I 
understand yeu say a nigger is as good asa 
white man!’ Williams rejoined—*I never 
said so!’ Mosely—‘‘You are a damn liar, 
and I can whip you!" Williams—‘* You had 
better try it!’’ When Mosely suddenly stepped 
up to him and stabbed him with a knife in the 
heart, and Williams instantly expired. There 
was no quarrel? no former grudge. Mosely 
is said to be a desperado ; and has fled. There 
is an ugly reticence here outside of the Repub- 
lican element in regard to this affair. Nota 
breath is exhaled—-not a leaf is stirred, so 

lacid is the popular humor in view of this 
Frendlike atrocity! Why is this? It is be- 
cause Williams was an ex-county commissioner 
of military appointment? “Whited Sepul- 
ehres !”” 

Will not our priests mention this tragedy and 
the indifferenca attending it in their pulpits on 
Sunday? It would make a good text. The 
mere, dry recital of the details would rouse the 
snorers in the corners of the pews! It would 
be something bran new in the sanctuary, to talk 
humanity ; to tell of a human being sacrificed, 
if not crucified, because of the base-born politi- 
eal prejadices of the age. “ Whoso sheddeth 
a man’s blood, by man shall bis blood be shed.” 
What a golden opportunity to enforce this pre- 
diction or injunction of the old Testament. 


How the preacher could dilate on the sin of 


assassination and persecution for opinion sake. 
How he could tell of the murderous Jews des- 
troying Obrist because he believed and taught 
unpopular doctrines. How the rabble and the 
des oes of Rome and elsewhere in that be- 
nighted age, put all the apostles to death for 


being sympathizers with the poor and unfortu- 


nate of all nations and all races! How Gallileo, 
Brahe,“ and Kelper were humiliated. 








Luther was harassed 


The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the 
dicato wv. el . 
. The Repablican Party. 











ow John the Baptist was beheaded. How 
and a price set upon his 
head. How Melancthon was hated, and Hues 
‘and Stevens burned. Of the horrors of the in- 


bloody fires of Smithfield. — Paris Vin- 
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matters of revenue or questions of policy. It 
is life or death. Either we mast bave liberty 
for all or we must give up the struggle and 


h despotiam. 
“The Repablican — of to-day is in the 


lineal succession. From Otis and Adams, from 
Washington and Jefferson, it is a line of those 
who have fought for the American idea. The 
unfinished work of securing liberty to all the 
people is in the hands of the blicans, Not 
only bas the ublican party not finished its 
work yet, but if it rightly comprehends it there 
is little prospect that it will have done till the 
sun of the twentieth century shines apon it. 
The sound of the coming battle is in our 
ears. There is the old enemy to fight, the old 
cause to fight for, the old watchword to.cheer 
us. Liberty and ation! God and humanity '- 
It is no time to dream we have done. Up and 
at them !—N. F. Independent. 
ee 


Two Bonaparte Princesses. 


Without overstepping the bounds of social 
propriety, brief allusion in commendation may 
be permitted, after halfa century, to personages 
already historical as near relatives of Napoleon. 
He himself, on one occasion, speaking of bis 
mother, said that she was a woman of noble 
nature, who had trained her children well, suf- 
fering nothing but what was great and elevated 
to take root in their understandings, abhorring 
falsehood, and not tolerating the slightest act ot 
disobedience, combining the energy of a man with 
the gentleness and delicacy of a woman. Her 
lovely face accounted for many noble traits in 
her descendants ; and it has been well remarked 
by Sir Bernard Burke, that “ the ladies of ‘the 
Bonaparte family were ever, to a surpassing 
degree, remarkable for talent, beauty, and 
strength of mind."’ Such encomium had es- 
pecial application to the daughters of Lucien, 
whose society constituted one chief source of 
our enjoyment in Rome. 

In their saloons conversations flowed on with 
a pleasant ripple of freshness and good humor, 
bringing to a fitting close days passed among 
the marvelg of art and antiquity in the Eternal 
City. They were excellent lingdists, at home 
in Preach and English as in- Italian. The Prin- 
cess Gabrielli, aa excellent musician, sang 
with great sweetness and effect; and Trenta- 
nova, who had also a good voice, contributed 
his part to the general entertainment. An im- 
provisatore, a variety of social amusement then 
in vogue, often attended. Thorwaldsen and 
many other celebrities frequented the palace, 
as well as cardinals and other dignitaries of the 
Church. Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of Lucien, 
was still in fine health and fall vigor, and, 
though dignified, frank and cordial in his ad- 
dress. In person he was not unlike our Secre- 
tary of State, not very tall or stout, bearing 
himself simply and without preteosion, engag- 
ing readily in conversation, with a voice and 
expression peculiarly winning. His usual dress 
was of white cloth or flannel, with the red 
stockings indicative of his rank in the heirar- 
chy. He was good enough to procure for us an 
interview with the Pope, then Leo XM, with 
whom we passed half an hour in animated con- 
versation. 
Partly through the friendship of the Cardi- 
nal and his lovely nieces, who were so kind as 
to take an especial interest that we should pass 
our time pleasantly in Rome, partly from our 
other letters of introduction, opportunities 
were constantly offered us to attend balls at 
the great palaces, never seen to sach advantage 
as on these occasions. The Countess Possi, 
still very young, excelled in the waltz, a dance 
then recently introduced in polite society, and 
already in a degree superseding the quadrille. 
Both +iste’s were apparently unconscious of 
any spee.al claim to consideration, putting 
every one at ease in their presence. They were 
gay and companionable, quick at repartee, and 
always graceful and engaging. We were in- 
debted to them for many pleasant acquaint- 
ances, and found they were equally disposed 
to devote their own moments to our entertain- 
ment.—From the Atlantic Monthly for March. 
oe 


Silver Mines of Lake Superior. 








The vast mineral wealth of the country has 
received another exemplification in the rich 
silver mines which are being worked on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. They have been 
sufficiently tested to show that they will give a 
yield to pay for working on scientific princi- 
ples, and a large profit. Operations were com- 
menced at the beginning of last September by 
some Detroit capitalists, at Silver Island, on 
land purchased from a Canadian company. It 
was found necessary to construct a coffer-dam 
to protect ghe islet, which lies very low, from 
the storms &nd waves. The first one was ship- 
jae: to Detroit the 14th of last October, and 
efore the middle of December, when opera- 
tions were suspended in consequence of the 
destruction of the dam, more than eighty tons 
had been taken out, which gave the enormous 
yield of a thousand dollars per ton. So far as 
mining is concerned, work has almost been sus- 
pended for the present; the company are re- 
pairing’ and perfecting their dams, and hope, 
when navigation shall be re-opened, to take out 
and ship ore in large quantities. 

The prevailing opinion is that silver exists to 
a vast extent near the margin of Lake Superior, 

articularly on the north shore. The Superior 
[Wisconsis) Times describes one of the veins 
of silver on the Amethyst as about four feet 
wide, well defined, and projecting above the 
surface four to six feet—the vein rock being 
much harder than that on either side of it. It 
is stated that the vein has been traced a long 
distance, and into the waters of Thunder Bay. 
A shaft about ten feet in depth has been sunk 
by Capt. Beek, and about fifty per cent. of the 
rock appears to be pure silver. Specimens 
have been essayed by Dr. 8. S. Walbank, and 
they yielded $5,293.60 to the ton! This seems 
almost incredible, but the fact is inconitroverti- 
bly attested. The vein is described as a rich 
argentiferous galena, containing native silver, 
both brittle and crystalized, sulphide of silver, 
a small quantity of zinc blended, and scarcely 
any base metals. The fasts enumerated will 
doubtless set miners on the gut vive, and in- 
duce large numbers to try their luck on the 
north shore of Lake Superior.—St. Louzs 
Democrat. 


Tae Democrats of the Illinois Legislature — 
got into a curious trouble theotherday, Early 
in the session of the present assembly—the first 
under the new constitation—both houses passed 
a resolution inviting the anny oo of the 
city to open the sessions o body with 
prayer, which was cordially accepted. The 
pasters accordingly a the programme, 
to’ perform the service in rotation. Among 
the pastors were two colored men—Rer. Mr. 
Breats and Rev. Mr. Joiner—who could not be 
left out.. The day eas deere to put in 
an ce arrived, an were 
po fy + onary In the house no _ was 
Rev. Mr. Brentz 
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KITTERY ANNIE’S DREAR, 
BY CELLA THAXTER, 
‘What ponder you, Kittery Annie, 
hat idle you sit in the sun, 
Rocking the chair before you, 
While your work lies all undone?”’ 


Little Annie turned to -her mistress. 
**T think of my dream,” she said; 
** Tt lies on my mind the livelong day, 
A weight as heavy as lead.’ 
‘* What dreamed you, Kittery Arinie? 
Come tell your dream to me.”’ 
*€O, I thought I could not hear your voiex 
For the thundering of the sea. 


‘‘ From east and west and north and south 
It gathered fierce and fast, 
And raged about the quiet house 
And reached the door at last. 


** And just as if it raised a hand 
And struck an angry blow, 
A great wave beat against the door— 
Then silence seemed to grow."’ 


‘* Did no one answer, Annie, 
That awful knock at the door ?”’ 

‘No; waves were still, and winds were still, 
And I heard nothing more.”’ 


The mother thought of her bonny sons, 
And there crept to her heart a chill, 

And éver she thought of the ravening ses, 
And the dream that boded ill. 


‘* QO, is it my bonny boys it seeks, 
Lashing the house around? 
‘Or is it their comradé, tried and true, 
Must in his prime be drowned ?”’ 


With his clear gray eyes and golden beard, 
Like a strong young king of the sea, 

The younger came, and, **Mother!"’ he said, 

‘+O mother listen to me.”’ 


She answered him with a sudden ery: 
*‘* Our friend is gene !"’ he said, 
‘6 O mother, our comrade, tried and true, 


At the foot of the rock lies dead. 


‘‘ The breaker cuffed his shining head 
And struck him from the light ; 
And with a hundred arms the waves 
Swift drew him out of sight. 


‘*O, darkened are his kind blue eyes, 
‘That were so fair to see, 
And still and cold the ready hands 
That worked so faithfully.”’ 


Sore mourned the younger brother, 
But the elder did not speak ; 

He bowed his head upon Lis breast, 
With the salt tears on his cheek. 


And no voice had the mother 
For her heart that beat so wild, 
But wistfully her eager eyes 
Embraced each sorrowing child ; 


And as she saw from the windows 
The breakers flash and gleam, 
She shuddered afresh at the warning 
In Kittery Annie’s dream. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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Education in the South. 

The ignorance in the Southern States is n 
torious. It isnot confined to the black peop 
alone, by any means. The Southern white 
are probably more ignorant, in proportion 
the advantages they bave enjoyed than th 
negroes. Moreover, while the blacks show a 
commendable desire for instruction and a thirst 
for knowledge, the whites are either indifferent 
or hostile to education, and especially to the 
education of the blacks. The° following isa 
synopsis of the statistics obtained by th 
Bureau of Education : 

* Delaware No State supervision, no State 
normal school, no adequate public school law, 
no provision for the education of the colored 
children. 

“* Maryland—No public schools for colored 

children except in Baltimere. Ouly nominal 
State supervision. 
Free-school law recently passed, 
bat its workings impeded by want of funds, 
school-houses, and qualified teachers; only 
about 100 schools in operation at date; no 
money yet collected available for months. 

‘* West Virginia—Contemplating destruc- 
tion of the already successful school system. 

‘* Kentucky—Recent attempt made by Legis- 
lature to cripple system sno in operation by 
reducing the salary ef the superintendent, 
paying no attention to his judicious reeom- 
mendations ; at present law is substantially 
the same as before the emancipation, and no 
eolored public schools established. Even the 
school-tax collected from the colored people 
is used for the support of colored paupers. 

“ Tennessee—Successfully established school 
system overthrown, and provisions of the old 
‘ pauper school’ law re-established. No normal 
school. 

“ North Carelina—School system struggling 
under hostility of sentiment, inadequacy of 
means, 80 that permanence thereof is doubtfa!. 

“ South Carolina—School system moder- 
ately successful; bitter hostility manifested ; 
success possible only through continued adhe 
rence of the colored population. 

** Georgia—Schoo!} laws till recently same as 
before the war; new act recently passed and 
State superintendent appointed ; successful 

rogress hampered on account of want of 
i 8 


“ Virginia 


“ Alabama—School system it perfect in many 
respects, yet bad secured an enrollment of 
160,000 scholgrs ; future existence of it doubt- 
ful. 

“ Florida—System partly organized; suc- 
cess heretofore-limited by inadequate means. 

“ Mississippi—S@hool law recently enacted, 
and, auinildandion bitter hostility, on the 
road to success; county superintendents ap- 
pointed, school-tax being collected, &c.; hos- 
tility to the system confined to the white is- 
habitants ; colored people warm supporters of 
the system. 

“ Arkansas—School system, in spite of white 
hestility, more successful than in most of the 
Southern States. 

‘* Loutsiana—School system a failure out 
side of New Orleans, owing to hostility of whites 
to the provisions for mixed schools. 

“ Texas—No school system ; no school super 
vision; no adequate legislation; no public 
schools; bitter hostility in the eastern part of 
the State.’ 

In but two of the fifteen States is there any 
encouragement for the future; and in nearly 
all of them the colored people are the adherents 
and supporters of the school system. The na 
ture of the hostility may be gathered from the 
reports of the agents of the bureau who have 
been obtaining the information. The superin- 
tendents in Texas and Louisiana say that there 
is a strong feeling against schools, for colored 
children especially ; though in many instances 
it amounts only to a retusal io sell them land | 
for school-house sites. The agent of the buresu | 
engaged in collecting the statistics was obliged 
to avoid sume ot the | ountot the | 
personal danger to which he was exposed. The | 
better claas of planters, however, have learned | 


calities on wer 


that a schvol-bouse attracts labor and they are | their tribes, and causes a great spirit of emula- 


building scheol-houses on plantatiens and | 
making every effort to get teachers. So strong 
however, is thé prejudice against teachers that 
it is dificult to induce Southern men or women | 
to teach—especiaily to teach the colored | 
schools. la ‘Texas schovol-howses bave been 
burned ; teachers driven away, tarred and | 
feathered and otherwise outraged. The schools i 
have increased in the face of all these diffical | 
ties, but they are sustained almost eutireiy by | 
the freedmen or§ the bureau fund. There has | 
never been a thorough system of free schools in | 
the South, writes one agent. “Before the war 
the wealthy educated their children at home by 
means of tuters and governesses, till ready to 
be sent to colleges or seminaries. A free school | 
to them savored of charity, and was hardly cou 
sidered respectable. 1t was regarded somewhat | 
as a free lodging-house, free soup, or free vac: | 
cination is in some parts of the North. The 
same spirit, to a certain extent, still prevails.” | 
In one district in Texas, with an area of eigh- | 
teen hundred square miles, there is not a school 
of any kind, public, private, white or colored. 
In Tennessee there are counties in which there 
is not @ single child receiving public education, 
and, of course, few, if any, are in private 
schools, A gentleman from Memphis writes 
as follows: 

“The masses of the children of our State 
are utterly excluded from the blessings of 
books and knowledge and enlightenment, ex- 
cept im those comparatively few instances 
where their parents are either wealthy or in a 
high degree intelligent and self-sacrificing for | 
the good of their offspring. lo other words, | 
the be as it now Btands in our State, carefully | 
and sealously provides for the barbarism and | 
debasement of posterity. Our pablic press is 
generelly hostile, often bitterly so, to any gen- 
eral and efficient system of popular education, 





Tt prefers that the 


| Fions, from their childhood, try their strength 
jand skill im wrestling. Among the Chinese 


| son-in-law, aud when she had a communication 
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pre masses should gor 
prejudiced and ignorant and brutal. ‘ 
minded and provincial itself, it anxiously 
desires to have the comm which suffers 
from ite depraved teachings still more illiterate, 


if possible, than itself. Its blighting influ- 
ences would soon come to sn end if prevision 


despotiems, it fears and dreads the enlighten- 
ment of the people.” 

On the basis of the census of 1870 compared 
with that of 1860, there are nearly five million 
of people ia this country unable to read and 
write, which is one-fourth of the whele adult 
population of the United States, assuming that 
that amounts to twenty million of people. If 
only two-fifths of the entire population are 
adults, that is, aboyt sixteen millions, the 
illiterate population is one-third instead of 
one-fourth of the adult population. A large 
portion of this illiteracyexists in the Southera 
States. It is estimated that the sixteen 
Southern States have fallen off five per cent. 
during the last ten years. Then it was a crime 
to teach the negro how to read and write. As 
the colored people are now taught to some ex- 
tent, it follows that there is more ignorance 
among the whites than there was ten years ago. 
When we remember that large numbers of 
boys were drafted into the rebel armies, and 


that section, the result is hardly to be won- 
dered at. 

These facts and figures are appalling. In- 
difference to them will only increase the evils 
which they picture and portend. There is a 
natural disinclination, even among those most 
friendly to the cause of education, to set in mo- 
tion the vast machinery of the National Gov- 
ernment, especially since our school system is 
distinguished for that local and hmited organ- 
izing force which has hitherto been regarded 
as its great power and its chief virtue. Yet 
the grave question confronts us: Is it equal 
to subduing this mass ef ignorance? Will it 
not be crushed out and suffocated by the very 
inteusity of the evil it seeks to overcome, even 
as self-government in New York city has con- 
sumed its own vitality and has grown corrupt 
with the rottenness it feeds upon? There is 
much to be said on both sides of the question, 
it is true; but of the pressing need that either 
the national system or the local needs to be 
built up and encouraged by every ible 
means there cannot be the shadow of a doubt.— 
Detroit Post. 
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Wedding Customs. 

“The hymenial customs prevailing now and 
hitherto among various nations are as novel 
as they are numerous. Sir John Lubbock and 
Edward Wood have devoted much attention 
to the subject, and communicate many inter- 
esting facts in their published works. At Jar 
row church, Northumberland, England, there 
is a chair in which all in the vicinity becom- 
ing brides set themselves, when the marriage 
ceremony is concluded, that they may be happy 
wives and the mother of many children. In 
Derbyghire and Wiltshire beehives were for- 
merly decorated on the occasion of a wedding, 
the supposition being that the bees were know- 
ing to the ceremony, and wished to participate 
in the festivities, In one locality of Yorkshire, 
when a newly married couple first enter their 
home a person brings a hen and makes it cac- 
kle to ‘produce good luck to the pair.” In 
the north of England it is considered ominous 
of misfortune to be married in green. If there 
is an odd number of guests at Ee wedding, one 
is sure to die within the succeeding twelve 
months, The sneezing of a cat was anciently 
considered a good omen to the lady who was 
married the next day. In the sixteenth cen- 
‘ury a wedding sermon was preached at the 
marriage of almost every person of conse- 
quence. In the last century celibacy was fre- 
quently punished in some parts of England. 
Under the date of 1739, the parish register of 
Hilton, in Dorset, contains the following maa 
date: * Ordered, that all young unmarried per- 
sons above seventeen years of age, do forthwith 
go to service or be proceeded against according 
to law." In the reign of Edward the Second, a 
toll from wemen married at Skipton was exacted. 
The order read: ‘‘Every bride coming that 
way should either give her left shoe or 3s. 4d. 
to the forester of Crookryse, or by the way of 
custom of Gaytcloys.”” Inthe days of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, bridesmaids carried the bride 
to the bed chamber, undressed her, and put her 
in-bed. They were then compelled to throw 
away all the pins taken from her clothing. 
“Woe be to the bride if a single one is left 
about her; nothing will go right. So also to 
the bridesmaids if they keep one of them, for 
they will not be married before the Easter fol- 
lowing at soonest.” The Irish peasantry, when 
teo poor to purchase the wedding rings, hire 
them of jewelers who keep them to loan for 
such occasions. Formerly, the Irish girl pre- 
sented her betrothed husband with a pair of 
bracelets made of her own hair. The natives 
of the Isle of Man always carry salt in their 
pockets whem being married, under the belief 
that it bringsluck. During the last century 
it was customary in Prussia to threw broken 
crockery at the doors of newly married people. 
In ancient times the Franch were married on 
the dvor step, and not, as now, within the 
church at the altar. A few years ago, marri- 
age brokerage was quite extensively carried 
on in Paris. The brekers regularly advertised 
in papers, guaranteeing to suit every taste and 
temperament. Formerly a young man was 
held in great repreach in Belgium who should 
marry &@ woman much older than himself. The 
bride always wore red gloves with three pieces 
of silver on eachof them. In Genoa, a young 
wan, on or engaged, was compelled to 
present his betrothed with a boquet every morn- 
ing until they were married. 

fm Venezuela, when a young man formally 
asked for the hand of a girl, her father gave 
him a very hard stone to pierce. On his com- 
pleting the task, the lover’s request was granted, 
Some of the marriage customs of our Pilgrim 
Fathers were not less novel than those of their 
English ancesters. Mr. Wood tells us that in 
1695 the local authorities of Eastham, Mass., 
veted that every unmarried man in the town- 
ship should kill six blackbirds or three crows 
yearly while they remained single, and that as 
a penalty for not ae order, he should 
not get married until he had destroyed the re- 
quisite number in arrears. In 1756 the Assem- 
bly of Maryland laid a tax of five shillings a 
year upon all bachelors above twenty-five years 
of age who were possed of one hundred pounds. 
In Malabar, the marriage ceremony consists 
simply in tying a thread around the neck of the 
woman. In Bonares, in the East Indies, some 
couple wishing to be united would formerly 


cow, the man and woman being tied together 
with their clothes; they then, upon walkin 
around the cow, were pronounced man an 
wife. According to Herne, the Hudson Bay In- 
iams have been in the habit of wrestling for 
brives—the strongest carrying off the fairest. 
A weak man, unless be is a good hunter, and 
well beloved, is seldom permitted to keep a 
wife that a stronger man thinks worthy his 
notice. This custom prevails throughout all 





tion among their youth, who, upon all occa- 


and Abyssinians, lifting a bride over a door- 
step constitutes the ceremony. In Australia, 
no Wan i8 permitted tO marry @ Woman whose 
fam.ly name is the same as his own. Persons 
bearing the same family name, although not 
nearly related, are strictly interdicted from 
marrying each other in China. In Western 
Equatoriai Africa, father and son are fre- 
quentiy married to the same woman. In his 
journey to tné shores of the Polar Sea, Frank- 
lin says that among the dudians of the far 
North it is considered extremely improper for 
a mother-in-law to speak to or even leok at her 


to make to him, it is polite for her to turn her 
back upon him and address him through the 
medium of a third person. 


DIED. 
BROOKS.—At Philadelphia, June 18th, 1870, 
A.susa, wite of Jas. A. Brooks, aged 25 years. 
Baltimore, Md., and Providence, R. 1., papers 
please copy. 


HE SCIENCE OF MAN.—For the best ex- 
position of Human Science, in which man's 
character, capabilities, and most apecopriote 
vursuits are given, see THE PHRENOLOGI- 
‘AL, JOURNAL, for 1871, a first-class ° 
zine. No. 1 now ready,containing THE BEECH. 
ERS, with wie “ep portraits and bi hies ; 
H. B. Claflin, the merchant ; R. B. Woodward, 
of California ; the Mormons, their religion, mode 
of government, Polygamy, etc., with 40 illustra 
tions, showing the use abuse of all the hu- 
man faculties. Only $3 A YEAR, or 30 cents 
a number. Clubs of ten, $2 —— and extra 
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copy to agent. Add 8. BR. WELLS, 389 
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Oregon. 
Geo, H. Williams.........+..18T1 
Henry W.Corbett............1873 





* Democrats 


The Senators elect from Georgia have not been admitted to 
their seate. 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred EK. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert H. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hays. 

P 


6—Peter M. Dox. 
6—William ©. Sherrod.* 

Arkansas. 
1—Logan H. Roots. 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.* 
8 Bol 


3—James A. Johnson.* 
Connecticut 


1—Julius L. Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Keliogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnam.* 
Delaware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Florida. 
Charles M. Hamilton. 


20 


(Vacancy) 


Tllinois. 

At Large—Jobn A. Logan. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H. 0. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
5—Ebon C. Ingervoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse H. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thompson W. Mcneely.* 


10— Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Seamuel 8. Marshall.* 
12—John B. lay. 
18—John M. Crebs.* 


indiana 
1—Ww. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 8. Holiman.* 
4—4ieo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn. 
6—Daniel W. Voorhcos,* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—Jobn P. C. Shanks. 


10—-Wm. Williams. 
ll—Jasper Packard. 


Jowa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth, 
8—Win. B. Allison. 
4—Wan. Loughridye. 
6—Frank W. Paimer. 
6—Ubaries Pomeroy. 

Kunsas 
I—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentucky ~ 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 
2—Wm. M. Bweeney. * 
3—Joseph H. Lewis. 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
56—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 
i—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana. 
1— Vacant, 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon, 
3—Vacant, 
4—Jousoph P. Newsham, 
6—Vacant. 


Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill, 
38—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters, 


. 6—Eugene Hale. 


Maryland. 
1—Samuel Hambicton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 
6—Frederick Stone.* 

Massachusetts. 
1—James Buffington. 
2—Vakes Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell, 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—George M. Brooks, 
8—George F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 


10—Heury L. Dawes, 
Michi 


chigan, 

1—Fernando C. Beaman, 
2—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
5—Owmer D. Oonger. 
6—Randolph Strickland, 

Minnesota 
1—Mertoa 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wiison.* 


Mississippi. 
1—George EK. itarris, 
2~—J. L. Morphis, 
3—H. W. ree 
4—Gleorge C. McKee, 
5—L. W. Perce. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 
2—austavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—James RK. McCormick.* 


9—David P. Dyer. > 
Nebraska. 
1—Joha Taffe. 
1—Phomas Fitoh. 
New 


“Ayer's 








New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 
4—John Hill. 
6—Orestes Cleveland.* 

New York, 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—John G. Shamaker.* 
3—Henry W. Slocum.* 


7—Harvey C. Oalkin,* 

8—James Brovks.* 

9—Fernando Wood.* 
10—Olarkson N. Potter.* 
11—Chas. H. Van Wyok, 
12—John H. Ketcham. 
13—John A. Griswokd.* 
14—Stephen L, Mayhom,* 
15—-Adolphus H. Tanner. 
16--Orange Ferriss. 
17—William A. Wheeler. 


| 18—Stephen Sanford. 
| 19—Charies Knapp. 


ap 

20—Addison H. Lefiin. 
21—Alex. H. Bailey. 
22—Johu U. Churchill. 
23—Dennis Mcvarthy. 
24-——ticorge W. Cowles. 
26—William H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. Liotehkiss. 
27—Hamilton Ward. 


| 28—-Noah Davis, jr. 
} 2—John Fisher. 
| 30—David 8. Bennett. 


$1—Poi ter Sheidun. 
North Carona, 
T—Clintwon L. Vobb, 
2—Vacant. 
38—Oliver H. Dockery. 


| 4—~(KResigned.) 


6—Isracl G. Lash. 
@-Fraucis K. Shober.* 
7—A. H. Jones. 

Ohie. 
1--Peter W. Strader.* 
2—Job BE. Stevenson. 
8—Robert 0. Schenck. 


| 4-WHiliam Lawrence. 


5—Witiam Muagen.* 
6-——John A. Smith 
j—James J. Winans, 
5—Jotn Beatty. 
9—Kdw. F. Dickinson.* 
10—E. D. Peck 
li—Johu T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Tramp* 
16—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Mariin Welker. 
15-—Kliakim H. Moore, 
16—Jolin A. Bingham. 
ij—Jacob A. Ambler. 
is—Wiiliam HH. Gpson 


| 19—James A. Garticid, 


Oregon, 
1—Joseph B. Smith.* 
Pennsyloania. 
1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
2—Charles O'Neill. 
3—Leonard Myers. 


| 4—William D. Keiley. 
} &—C.N. Taytor. 


6—Jobn D. Stiles.* 


| 7—Wash. Townsend. 

|; 8&—J. Lawrence Gets.* 
| Oliver J. Dickey. 

| 10—Heury L. Cake. 


11—Danicl M. Van Auken.* 


| 12—George W. Woodward.* 


14—Ulyswes Mercur. 


| 14—Johu B. Packer. 
| 15—Richard J. Haldeman.* 


16—John Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wm. Hl, Armstrong. 
19—Glonni W. 8cofield. 
20—Calvin W. Gilfilian. 
21-—John Covode. 
22—James 8. Nogley. 
23—Darwin Phelps, 
24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jeackos, 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina. 
1—(Resigned.) 
2—0. C. Bowen. 
3—Bolomon L. Hoge. 
4—A. 8. Wallace, 
Tennessee. 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—William B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
56—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arneil. 
7—Ieaac R. Hawkins, 
8—William J. Smith. 


1-4. W. Whitnore. 

2--J. C. Conner, 

3—Wildam T. Clark. 

4—Edward Degener. 
Ve 


‘ermont, 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 
o—weingee C. Smith. 


1—Richard 8. Ayer, 
2—James H. Platt, dx! 
3—Charies H. Porter. 
4—Gworge W. Booker, 
5—Robert 8 Ridgway. 
6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie, 
J. h Gibson. 

‘eat Virginé 
1—Isaac H. Duvall, 
2—James ©. McGrew, 
8—John 8. Witcher. 

Wisconsin, 


Halbert BK. Paine. 
2—David Atwood. 
38—Amasa Cobb. 
4—CUhas. A. Eldridge.* 
5—-Philctus Sawyer. 
6—Cad. C. Washburn. 


Sarsaparilla 


Ts widely known 
as one of the most 
effectual remedics 
ever discovered for 
cleansing the sys- 
tem and purifying 
the blood. It has 


YF stood the test of 


years, with a con- 
stantly growing rep- 
utation, based on its 


intrinsic virtues, and sustained by its re- 


mar 


cures. So mild as to be safe and 


beneficial to children, and yet so searching 


as to effectually puree out the 
ed, such as the scrofulous 
and syphilitic contamination. 


ruptions of the 


eor- 


Impurities, 


or diseases that have lurked in the system’ 


for years, soon yield to this 


dote, and » 


cures, many 


1 anti- 
Hence its wonderful 


which are publicly known, 


of Scrofula, and all scrofulous diseases, 


Era 


and 


when 
tions of the scrofulous 
It is an excellent restorer of health and 


foe mir om 
guor the season. FE 
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cent. 

Third. Subscribers for five per cent. bonds. 

When a subscription is made the subscriber 
will be required to deposit two per eent. of the 
amount thereof, to be accounted for by the Gov- 
ernment when the bonds are delivered; and 
payment may be made either in coin or in bonds 
of the United States known as FiVE-TWENTY 
BONDS, at their value. The coin received 
in payment will be applied to the redemption 
of five-twenty bonds. 

The bonds will be registered or issued with 
coupons, as may be desired by subscribers. 
Registered bonds will be issued of the denomi- 
nations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000 ; and coupon bonds of each denomi-. 
nation except the last two. The interest will 
be — in the United States, at the office of 
the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
designated depositary of the Government. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, 
and the interest thereon, are exempt from the 
pommeens of all taxes or dues of the United 

tates, as well as from taxation in any form by 
or under State, mg os oa or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be 
first redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL, 
feb28-3t Secretary of thé Treasury. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 


This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having been 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and_ bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied.with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, neatly kept and well arranged for the 
promotion o health, and is designed especially 
for the comfort and eonvenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Poweu House, and solicits their patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, 

Provrietor. 


CROMWELL HOUSE, 


‘*Kqgual Public Privileges for All,” 


BY 
DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 





_ augls-ly. 


Board and lodging by the day or week. 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, 
left in my eharge. 





er saearse AND LODGING, 


328 L street, between 18th and 14th streets, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Board per Day, 90 cents; with Room, $1.40, 


Weekly and Monthly Boarders at reduced 
rates. 


The favor of the traveling public is solicited. 
Home comforts and good table guaranteed, 
MRS. A. J. KETCHUM, 


P feb9-4t_ Directress. * 


D*vis’ Boren, 
1718 K STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


This well-known, commodious, and el 
house will, on the Ist of November, 1870, be re- 
opened, when Mr. Sr. Ciarm Davis, the popular 
proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends 
and the public uey. © house will be con- 
ducted on the European plan. The table will 
be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 
Terms reasonable. oct27-3m* 


WM. P.POWELL, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public 


AND 
COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. 


Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Pro- 
tections Procured. 


PROTESTS NOTED AND EXTENDED 
OFFICE: 
No. 153 Thompson Street, near Houston, 
augi8-ly. NEW YORK. 











‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the World.”’ 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


_ Notices of the Press. 

No more delightful travels are printed in the 
English language than appear perpetually in 
I t's Magazine. They are read with equal 
interest and gatisfaction by boys of every grade 
from eighteen to eighty. Its scientific papers, 
while sutliciently profeund to demand the atten- 
tion of the learned, are yet admirably adapted 
to the popular understanding, and designed as 
much to diffuse correct information goncerning 
current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge,’ The great design of 
Harper’s ig to give correct information and ra- 
tional amusement te the great masses of the 
pocete: There_are few intelligent American 
‘amilies in which Harper’s Magazine would not 
be an appreciated and highly-welcome at. 
There is no ney Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many zines are aceumulated. "s is 

ited. ere is not a Magazine that is printed 
which shows more intelligent pains expended on 
its articles and mechanical execution. ere is 
not a cheaper i i 
not, confessedly, 
the world.— New England 


SUBS§CRIPTIONS,— 1871, 
Terms; ; 
_ Harper's Magazine, ONG YERT.,.......+.. $4.00 
* An extra of either the Magazine, Weekly. 
or Bazar, ‘will be oy ac in for club 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 


* 


a 


a nil i 
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SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


‘ or 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies. of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 
Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully pat up 
oma roller. This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. : 
That it is the sest published likeness of our 
patriotic President the following testimonials, 
from among soores of a similar character, fully 
atteat : . 
From President Grant : 
eee sane 
From Mrs. Grant: 
It is a splendid portrait. Jus Grant. 


From the General's Father : 
I do not hesitate to pronounce it su 
any I have ever seen. Jesse 


From the General’s Brother : 


ior to 
RANT. 


is an excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 
0. 8. Grant. 
From the Brother-in- Law of the General : 
It is the best likeness of the General extant. 
F. T. Daewr. 
From Senator Sumner. 


Boston, September 21, 1867. 
Dear Sir—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which is excelléat in every re- 


pect. 
Faithfully, yours, Crarias Sumyer. 


From Gen. George G. Meade. 

The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists. Very truly, yours, . 

Gro. G. Meapr, 
Major General U. S. A. 
From General O. O. Howard. 


War Department, 
Bureav or Rervucess aNp Ananponep Lanps, 
Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Lirrirrieip, Eesq.: Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. I 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 
mediately. 
I take great pleasure in concurring in the 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, O. O. Howarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will sead two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, a8 a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The AcGricutturist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 


_-— rors 


Inducement Extraordinary! 


AN ORGAW 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper ofie 
yegr, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith's five octave, single 
reed, 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($375) we will send 160 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolp, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the power of the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($437.50) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 
Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 
This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 
and sells for $200. 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 

This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for 

large churches and music halls. It has Two 
Manuals, Five Oetaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The 
manufacturer’s price is $1,000. 
We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New Nariona Ena one year. 


Subscribers from different places will be re- 
ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 
subscribers for six months will be counted the 
game as one for a year. 

Any other priced instrament made by this 
celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given asa pre- 
minum at nti rates. 

There is scarcely a church in the eountry with- 
out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
number of subscribers with a little effort to se- 
cure one under our liberal proposition. The 
burden, being distributed, will be light for 
individual, and every eubscriber will get the 
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Organ for his church. 


iro a Harper's Peridal,t one oc) Butiding 
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numbers can be supplied at any 
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PRESIDENT GRANT. 
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wi 
Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 


worth of his money in addition to scouring a.good | te 


contest is 
t yet ended—that » more or 
blicly, the downfall of javeholders’ 

Ra d to hate 
those by w ite over- 
throw was achieved. If we ever seem to differ 
essentially from other Republicans, our convic- 
tion that ——s is never weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cut out by Beelzebub, mast serve to explain 
alleged eccentricities whose perfect vindication 
ay to Time and Refiection. 

Tue Trisune has been, is, and must be, a 
zealous advocate of Protection to Home In- 
dustry. Regarding habitual idleness as the 
greatest foe to human progress, the bane of hu- 
man happiness, we seek to win our countrymen 
in masses from the ensnaring lures of Specula- 
tion, of Traffic, and of always over-crowded Pro- 
fessions, to the tranquil of Productive 
Industry. We would gladly — our over- 
crowded cities, where theusands vainly jostle 
and crowd in misguided quest of ‘‘ SOimething 
to Do,’’ to cover prairies and plains with colo- 
nies absorbed in Agriculture, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, and constantly projecting into 
the blank, void wilderness the homes and the 
works of civilized Man. Holding the Protection 
of Home Industey by discriminating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics éssential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the in- 
struction of our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere to 
and uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 
that the true interest, not of a class or a section, 
but of each section and every useful class, is 
thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tue Trisung aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its correspondents traverse every 
State, are present on every important battle-field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congress, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, and report to us by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. We 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 
Europe by Cable far more than our entire re- 
ceipts for the issue in which those’advices 
reached our readers. If lavish outlay, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbouuded faith in the liber- 
ality and discernment of the reading public, will 
enable us to thake a journal which no supe- 
rior in the accuracy, variety, and freshness of 
its contents, Taz Trisune shall be such a jour- 
al 


nal. 
To Agriculture and the subservient arts, w 
have devoted, and shall persistently devote, mo 
means and space than any of ourrivals. We aim 
to make Tae Weexty Trisune such a paper as 
no farmer can afford to do without, however 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- 
rts of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and Gené¢ral 
Markets, are so full and accitrate, our essays in 
elucidation of the farmer’s calling, and our reg- 
ular reports of the Farmers’ Club and kindred 
herings, are so interesting, that the rest 
armer will find therein a mine of suggestion and 
counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant 
without positive and serious loss. We sell Tue 
Weex.y to Clubs for lesa than its valug in dwel- 
lings for waste-paper ; and, though its subscrip- 
tionvis already very large, we believe that a 
Half Million more farmers will take it whenever 
it shall be commended to their attention. We 
ask our friends everywhere to aid us in so com- 


mending it. 
TERMS. 
Datty Trisunz, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 


annum. 
Simt-Waerxiy Taizone, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each ; an 
extra will Be sent for e club of ten sent 
for at one time; or, if OSs dggiaaaes 
olections of a Busy Li » by Mr. Greeley. 
TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers. 
One one year, 62 issnes 
Five Tacks, cas year, 52 issues....... maiicuses 9 
To One Address, all at one Post Office. 


pies 
_ And One Extra Copy to each Club. 
To Names of Subscribers, all at one Post Office. 


Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, pos- 
tage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
Quinn ; The Elemente of Agriculture, by Geo. 
E. Waring. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Dairy Trisune, 80c., 40c., 50c., 75c., aud $1 
per line; Semi-Weekiy Trigun, 25 and 50 
—_ per line ; ee TRIBUNE, $2, $38, and 

i ition in the paper. 
ee odanben nes ag rasa Mr. Gree- 
ley’s easays on ‘‘ Waar I Know or Fanmine,” 


and who the full price, i. e., $10 for Datzy, 
$4 forSearW KEKLY, or $2 fer BEKLY TRIBUNE, 


will the book, post-paid, if request be 
nod ef Meline ef easels. af 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
OFFICE. . 
Tur Tarsune Aumanac. Price 20 cents. 


ac Ruraixvr. 1838 to 1868. 
esceny Gees 





will demand 
de- | wherever the Constitation extends or the na- 
| tional ensign waves. As an Edueator, its col- 
| ums will be an especial medium for the effective 


Editor & Publisher. 


Nationa Baa will partake of a two- 
~thatofan Advocate and an Educator. 
it will assert and maintain every 
to the American citizen, inde- 
color, or accident of birth It 
the recognition of these rights 





diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 


| | struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 


industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to indépendent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nartowa: Bra are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 


the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
este of the colored American citizen, the simsfe 


Opposes | rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 


policy ofthe New Nationa. Baa. It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not fapely accord to every other, It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territot 
of the.National Union. 

The New Nationa Era will take high groufid 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& Oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, ds ip the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and infloxi- 
ble ‘support of those principles of justice Md 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of te land.. + : 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Govern ment, 
such ag ours is intended to be, are better quah- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 


and to one another. The nation will ever find 


its surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. — 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
daring the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war: 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, therely 
Pmaking the New Nartiowat Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tenfton. We adopt the following extractsdrom 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIONAL Kara on this subject: 


“Kor our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and eee labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective throu h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of edacation. Our motioes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation | e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to, rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and childreu 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim te impartial treatment and fair 


ing. 
“That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeshi ip ; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
nce, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithfal workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, sinee all that cav 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
fal performances of the eontract made, and th¢ 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
industrial Sreeteny at the fruits of honest 
we rejoice in all those evidences of prov: 
which b nape other peering classes 
erection ies foundries in 

ai bi gee Kentucky, Missouri, - 
nessee, Georgia, ha mary promising tha 
our strong and labor- hardened ds, our intel- 
powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
considerate treatment and the prospect of 
compensation, sbali all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers.’ 


The New Natiowat Ena will be made a desi- 


| mable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 


we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 


o- | te aid us by their subseriptions and their influ: 


age 
The subscription priee of the New Nasiow at 
Eas will be $2.60 your for single subscriptions, 


» | oF 5 copies for $10, in advance. 


" WRRDERICK DOUGLASS, 
ee Taek Box 81, Washington, D. C. 
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